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The mission of ARMY INFORMA- 
TION DIGEST is to keep person- 
nel of the Army aware of trends 
and developments of professional 
concern. The Digest is published 
under supervision of the Army 
Chief of Information to provide 
timely and authoritative informa- 
tion on policies, plans, operations, 
and technical developments of the 
Department of the Army to the 
Active Army, Army _ National 
Guard, and Army Reserve. It also 
serves as a vehicle for timely ex- 
pression of the views of the Secre- 
tary of the Army and the Chief of 
Staff and assists in the achieve- 
ment of information objectives of 
the Army. 


Manuscripts on subjects of general 
interest to Army personnel are in- 
vited. Direct communication is 
authorized to: The Editor, ARMY 
INFORMATION DIGEST, Cameron 
Station, Alexandria, Va. 


Use of funds for printing this pub- 
lication approved by Director, Bu- 
reau of the Budget, 8 May 1957. 


Picture Credits: Unless otherwise 
indicated, all illustrations are 
U. S. Army photographs, 


COVER: Two troopers of 
the 101st Airborne Di- 
vision, a STRAC unit, ex- 
amine the M-14 rifle— 
one of the new Army 
weapons designed to step 
up the effectiveness of 
the individual soldier. 
Other combat aids are - 
described in a pictorial 
fedture in this issue. 
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Army Views On Vital Issues 


ON THE ULTIMATE COMMAND 


“‘In the final analysis, the highest command 
which any American officer can aspire is to co 
mand the respect of the world for his efforts 
advance the cause of righteous and enduri 
peace based upon the triumph of principle.” 


Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Bruck 
at Army War College graduatin 
Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, 18 June 195) 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF R&D 


“Why is research and development importa 
Because it determines the future weapons a 
equipment that soldiers will use in combat. T 
Army bases its requirements for its program | 
the expected threat our nation will have to me 
on the concepts of tactics and organizations 
the battlefield of tomorrow, and on science 1 
technology today and in the future. These facto 
are all considered in preparing the characteristi 
and requirements for new weapons and materie! 


Lieutenant General Arthur G. Trudeo 
Chief of Army Research and Developme 
before the South Carolina American Legio 
Charleston, South Carolina, 20 June 195 


ON REACTION TIME AS A 
MILITARY FACTOR 


“Reaction-time and decision-time is being ¢ 
shorter and shorter. We must learn to think 
increments of 142 miles pes minute instead 
2% miles per hour. STRAC and STRAF are m 
ing good progress toward narrowing this dime 
sion. . . . But shortening reaction-time should 
a primary goal of every size unit ‘right do 
through our Reserve Forces. The most mod 
weapons, organizations and tactics are usele 
they. do not have the quick-response capabil 
The Army Reserve, the Army National Guard « 
the Active Army of the ‘One Army’ Team 
be poised——not posed!" 


General Bruce C. Clarke, Commanding Gene 
U. S. Continental Army Command, ot 
U. S. Army Command and General Staff Colle 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 19 June 19 
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READY NOW — 


Lieutenant General R. F. Sink 


At 1555 one May afternoon in 
1958, the telephone rang in the 
office of the Commander of the 
10lst Airborne Division at Fort 
Campbell, Kentucky. Two hours 
and forty-five minutes later two 
companies of crack paratroopers 
were in the air on their way to Puer- 
to Rico. 

Five hours and twenty minutes 
after the alert was received, the air- 
borne task force was unloading at 
Ramey Air Force Base in Puerto 
Rico, ready for further orders with 
a combat load of rations, ammuni- 
tion and vehicles. 

This move was a striking exam- 


ple of the speed with which the air- FF 
borne forces of the Strategic Army f 
Corps (STRAC) can react. 

Returning from Puerto Rico, the 
officers and men of the two com- 
panies jumped with full combat 
equipment at their home station, 
thus demonstrating that not only 
can they move fast but they are 
ready for battle after a long trip. 

This force further demonstrated 
what has been called our one most 
important capability for limited 
war—the ability to move into ac- 
tion rapidly and decisively to put 
out a brush fire anywhere before 
it can develop into general war. 
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STRATEGIC mobility — the 
ability to make intercontinental 
moves by air, on short notice if nec- 
essary—is what makes the airborne 
and selected infantry organizations 
key units in STRAC. They are 
equipped and trained for air move- 
ment. Equipment for STRAC units 
is selected so that it can be readily 
transported by air and in many 
cases can be dropped at the scene 
of action. 

Only if STRAC can be moved in 
time to the place where needed, 
can it best serve our Nation’s in- 
terests. Movements by trained air 
crews, preferably trained with 
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STRAC units, is the fastest way of 
moving a ready force. In Exercise 
Banyan Tree early this year, for ex- 
ample, the assault echelon of the 
airborne battle group of the 82d 
Airborne Division was loaded at 
midnight at Fort Bragg and, after 
a non-stop flight of 1,800 miles, 
made a parachute assault landing 
to seize objectives at Rio Hato in 
Panama at 0730 the following 
morning. (See “STRAC Flexes Its 
Muscles,” July 1959 DicEst.) 


Stepped-up Mobility 
SINCE the first U. S. airborne 
units were organized and used in 
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“Emphasis today is on improvement of tactical mobility and maintaining or improv- 
ing the Army's over-all capability to be moved to the area of operations by 


strategic air." 


World War II, great progress has 
been made. In the early days, air- 
borne units jumped from C-46 and 
C-47 aircraft or were landed near 
the scene of action in gliders. In 
World War II operations, mortars 
and bazookas were the heaviest in- 
fantry weapons of airborne troops. 
The jeep was the largest vehicle 
that could be airlifted and landed 
ready for action. Today all vehicles 
and equipment of our airborne di- 
visions are airtransportable and 
most of them can be dropped by 
parachute. 


AN airborne force is an integrat- 
ed, battle-ready force of ground 
and air units organized, equipped 
and trained for airborne opera- 
tions. Since there can be no air- 


borne force without airplanes, the Ff 
pilots and crews of the U. S. Airf 
Force are as much a part of thef 
joint airborne force as paratroop-f 
ers. The increased capability off) 
Army airborne units is due in part f 
to development by the U. S. Airff 
Force of the various types of air-f 
craft for airborne assault opera-f 
tions, and for long-distance move ff 


ment of heavy, bulky loads. The > 
vital importance of these cargo air: F 
craft justifies a review of current F 
capabilities in this field. : 


Available Aircraft 


THE U. S. Air Force provides 
the following types of aircraft tof 
lift Army units: ; 
C-119—a medium transport currently 

being phased out of active Air Force f 





LIEUTENANT GENERAL R. F. SINK 
Commanding General, XVIII Airborne Corps 


Fort Campbell, Kentucky 
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and turned over to U. S. Air Force 


Reserve. 

C-123—a medium assault transport 
which provides a capability to air- 
land personnel and equipment on 
open fields and other unimproved 
landing areas; can be adapted for 
air delivery; not used for heavy drop 
of large items. 

C-124—a heavy transport primarily 
used for strategic airlanded opera- 
tions. 

C-130A—a medium range transport 
with a greatly improved payload- 
range capability over the C-119; is 
a high speed, high altitude aircraft 
suitable for transport or air delivery 
of personnel and equipment. 

C-130-B—model improvement of the 
C-130A with increased payload-range 
capability. 

C-133A—a heavy logistic transport 
with increased payload-range capa- 
bility over the C-124. This high 
speed, high altitude aircraft im- 
proves capabilities of airborne forces 
by making it possible to airlift armor 
and heavy engineer equipment. 


REQUIREMENTS of the atomic 
battlefield of the future will make 
it imperative that airborne and air- 
transported forces get, safely and in 
time, the equipment they must 
have to fight, survive and win. 
While the U. S. Air Force has been 
working to develop improved air- 
craft, the Army in a parallel effort 
is developing equipment that can 
be transported by air and dropped 
when and where needed. 

Maximum tactical mobility, 
overwhelming firepower and effec- 
tive communications will be equal- 
ly as important for airborne forces 
as for those which move by land or 
sea. The Army constantly seeks to 
develop equipment which is com- 
pact and light enough for rapid 
movement and safe delivery by air. 
Reduction in weight in current de- 
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signs for new equipment is improv- 
ing the Army’s capability to accom- 
plish strategic and tactical moves 
by air, rapidly and effectively, as 
may be necessary. 

These efforts are being supple- 
mented by development of new 
kinds of equipment. On the battle- 
field of the future, it appears that 
both sides will have overwhelming 
firepower in the form of tactical 
nuclear weapons. The final deci- 
sion will probably go to the force 
which not only avoids its oppo- 
nent’s fire, but utilizes its own ef- 
fectively, in time, at the point of 
decision. 

A modern combat force must be 
elusive. Its security and survival 
may depend to a great extent on a 
margin of tactical mobility superior 
to that of the opposing forces. 
Moreover, modern combat forces 
will have to be able to locate, ob- 
serve and destroy an equally fluid 
enemy force. U. S. Army forces, 
therefore, will not only have to 
have tactical vehicles, both ground 
and air, which can operate under 
unusual conditions and demands, 
but which also have built-in equip- 
ment enabling troops to locate 
critical targets and send and re- 
ceive information and orders re- 
quired for timely, effective attacks. 


Tactical Mobility 


EMPHASIS today is on improve- 
ment of tactical mobility and main- 
taining or improving the Army’s 
over-all capability to be moved to 
the area of operations by strategic 
air. 

Tactical mobility—the ability to 
move in the area of tactical opera- 
tions—must include the capability 
to execute small-scale air-landed op- 
erations, to shift reserves or move 
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Platform vehicles, typified by Mechanical 
Mule being loaded with 4.2 mortar and base 
plate during STRAC exercise at Fort Bragg, 
promises improved tactical mobility. 


oo ee 


Amphibious, air droppable MI13 armored 
personnel carrier is lighter than M59. Below, 
air transportable, full-tracked tractor typifies 
new engineer equipment coming into use. 


units or individuals by air, and ‘o 
move critically needed supplies and 
equipment by air. Thus, Army avi- 
ation is an essential supplement ‘o 
the ground transportation system 
operating within the combat zone. 

Increasing capabilities of Army 
aircraft are bringing us to the 
threshold of significant break. 
through in tactical mobility. Even 
now, in STRAC units there is a 
real integration of Army aircraft 
into tactical organizations to give 
combat commanders mobility and 
flexibility scarcely dreamed of in 
earlier days. For joint airborne op- 
erations within 100 to 150 miles of 
friendly territory, Army aircraft 
could be expected to fly into the 
objective area in the early stages 
of the operation. 

For deep airborne operations be- 
yond their range capabilities, Army 
aircraft require some degree of dis- 
assembly for transport in Air Force 
troop carrier aircraft. This varies 
from a negligible amount in the 
case of smaller aircraft to major 
time-consuming work for larger 
types of cargo helicopters. 

High on the list of required char- 
acteristics for future Army aircraft 
for airborne units is airtransport- 
ability. The current replacement 
for the light cargo helicopter of the 
airborne division represents a sig- 
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nificant improvement in this re- f 


spect. The same is true of models 
under development in the recon- 
naissance helicopter field. 


Aircraft and Equipment 


TACTICAL mobility provided 
by Army aviation today is achieved 
by adaptation of relatively crude 
air vehicles. Much research and 
development is under way to im- 
prove this situation. 
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The following brief review of 
equipment development serves to 
highlight significant trends in cur- 
rent progress toward improved 
eround combat capability for air- 
borne troops. 


H-21 and H-34, light cargo helicopters. 
Backbone of present capability is 
the light cargo helicopter, with the 
H-21 and H-34 having relatively 
same characteristics, providing space 
for 18 troops or ability to carry 3,000 
pounds of cargo for an action ra- 
dius of 50 nautical miles at 90 knots. 

YHC-I (Chinook) medium cargo heli- 
copter. Now under development, the 
new YHC-1 is to be powered by two 
gas turbine engines to carry 6,000 
pound payload, capable of lifting 
Honest John rocket within the craft. 

HU-1A utility helicopter, powered by 
gas turbine engine, is replacing the 
H-19. It is smaller than the H-19, is 
airtransportable in some _ existing 
Air Force cargo aircraft and has a 


payload of about 1,000 pounds. 
H-37 medium cargo helicopter, Army’s 
largest standard aircraft, has twin 


engines, lift capability of 6,000 
pounds, can carry 23 men or in- 
ternal load such as 105mm _ howitzer 
or 14-ton trailer. 

H-13 and H-23 observation helicopters 
provide observation and reconnais- 
sance facilities, increase comman- 
der’s ability to move to decisive 
points. 

L-19 fixed-wing aircraft provides aerial 
reconnaissance, target acquisition, 
fire adjustment capabilities. Carries 
pilot and observer at 85 knots with 
414-hour fuel supply. 

AO-1 (Mohawk) medium observation 
aircraft is under development; will 
cruise at 225 knots and carry photo- 
graphic, surveillance and electronic 
target data under any weather con- 
ditions. 

L-20 utility and U1-A light cargo fixed- 
wing aircraft are utilized for person- 
nel and resupply missions, wire lay- 
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Contracts have been let for manufacture of 
new, improved version of '/4-ton utility truck 


which has already passed airdrop tests “re- 
markably well." 


Air transportable scraper, above, is towed by 
light tractor. "Scorpion," self-propelled anii- 
tank gun, is fast, air droppable weapon with 
high fire rate. 











One of family of new improved trucks now under development, the 34-ton truck 
is light, fast 4x4 vehicle that possesses good weight-to-payload characteristics. 


ing and evacuation of casualties. 

YAC-1 (Caribou) transport aircraft will 
soon be ready for troop test phase. 
With 3-ton payload capacity, it is a 
twin-engine short take-off and land- 
ing (STOL) aircraft that can oper- 
ate fully loaded from an L-19 land- 
ing strip. 


Tracked and Wheeled Vehicles 


Tanks and Anti-tank Weapons—The 
Army tank development program is 
oriented for the future with the de- 
velopment of two armored fighting 
vehicles—a main battle tank and an 
armored reconnaissance/airborne as- 
sault vehicle. New family is still 
several years away, however. 

M56 90mm self-propelled gun, present- 
ly in hands of troops, is airtransport- 
able, can be parachuted, is extreme- 
ly maneuverable vehicle, but lacks 
armor protection. Incapable of slug- 
ging match with enemy tank, crew 
must “shoot and scoot.” 

Personnel Carriers—New M113 armored 
personnel carrier recently standard- 
ized is improvement over M59; about 
half the weight, it is amphibious and 
can be air-dropped. Weight reduc- 
tion achieved by aluminum armor 
and reduction in over-all dimensions. 


T11l4, a smaller version of M113, is 
under development for command 


and reconnaissance vehicle and as | 


recoilless rifle carrier, is amphibious, 
airtransportable, provides protection 
against small arms fire, shell frag- 
ments. 

Tactical Wheeled Vehicles—New, im- 
proved versions of 14-, 34-, and 214- 


ton trucks under development. New | 


14-ton truck has passed airdrop tests 
remarkably well. Airborne units also 
need vehicles with good weight-to- 
payload characteristics. 


cal Mule, show much promise, and 
larger versions may warrant consid- 
eration. Pilot model of 34-ton ver- 
sion of Mechanical Mule now being 
evaluated. Platform vehicles should 
be nestable to reduce bulk and fully 
utilize cargo aircraft capabilities. 


Airtransportable Materiel 


Engineer Equipment—Among airtrans- 


portable equipment developed for 
airborne engineer units—so essential 
in expanding and improving air- 
fields—are an airborne rubber-tired 
tractor, a 714-cubic yard scraper, 4 
71%-ton airborne crane shovel of 1/- 
cubic yard capacity. 
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Ballastable airborne tractor (BAT) is 
four-wheel drive, weighs 17,000 
pounds empty, can utilize dirt as bal- 
last to become a 17-ton tractor for 
heavier work. With maximum high- 
way speed of 25 mph, possesses mo- 
bility for cross-country movement. 
Will replace airborne tractor and 
scraper in airborne units; also is be- 
ing considered as replacement for 
some equipment now used by ground 
units. 

Airborne ballastable crawler (ABC) 
now under development, expected 
to incorporate all capabilities of bal- 
lastable airborne tractor, with in- 
creased traction, cross-country mobil- 
ity, swimming capability. Effective 
for digging emplacements. Problems 
involved include track suspension, 
keeping weight within airborne limi- 
tations. If successful, ABC may re- 


place all tractors (including BAT), | 


scrapers, graders and dump trucks in 
combat area. 


THIS review of Army equip- 
ment—all of which is either now in 
the hands of troops or in the final 
stages of development — indicates 
the progress that is being made in 


Exercise Dragon Head. 


To determine whether a three-divi- 
sion striking force can carry out lim- 
ited nuclear war functions of a full 
field or theater army, Strategic Army 
Corps is staging Exercise Dragon Head 
—a three-state command post and field 
training exercise running from 14 Oc- 
tober to 9 November. STRAC will op- 
erate over North and South Carolina 
and Virginia, demonstrating that its 
headquarters — Hq XVIII Airborne 
Corps at Fort Bragg — is capable of 
moving out and functioning on a stra- 
tegic level as a field army headquarters 
while concurrently operating as a tac- 
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increasing the battlefield mobility 
of our ground forces. Further prog- 
ress can be expected in the future. 
The rocket jump belt for the indi- 
vidual soldier, the aerial platform, 
and zero-ground-pressure vehicle 
may be standard items in a few 
years. 

Increased capabilities of U. S. Air 
Force aircraft and success of the 
Army’s continuing effort to make 
its equipment airtransportable and, 
in many instances, air-droppable, 
has made a wide array of equip- 
ment available to our airborne 
forces. The new equipment, with 
corresponding new organizations 
and techniques, has vastly increased 
the effectiveness of our airborne 
forces since the day of the C-47 and 
the glider. As a result of this con- 
tinuing effort, the airborne units of 
the XVIII Airborne Corps today 
comprise the spearhead of STRAC 
—Skilled, Tough, Ready Around 
the Clock—prepared to be moved 
to any part of the world where 
needed by our government or in 
support of friendly nations. 


tical, fighting corps headquarters. 

The exercise will test communica- 
tions, mobility of command posts and 
nerve centers of major units, and other 
objectives. All together, 118 units rep- 
resenting 100,000 men in 16 states will 
be engaged. The U. S. Air Force will 
participate in a support role while the 
Navy will be represented in liaison 
capacity. 

Dragon Head will mark the first 
time that STRAC forces have been 
operated as an integrated force de- 
ployed for situations typical of 
STRAC-type missions. 
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Dr. Meredith 


“— HAVE been working in Army 
training all my career, but 
this is the first time I knew there 
was a scientific approach to it.” 

This remark by an Army colonel 
who had just been briefed on the 
work of a HumRRO Unit summa- 
rizes Our major mission very well— 
the application of scientific research 
methods to the study of Army 
training. 

Some of the HumRRO research 
products which have already been 
adopted by the Army and which 
have resulted in major gains in 
soldier proficiency and decreased 
training costs include: 
TRAINFIRE— A new method of 

teaching combat rifle firing in 

basic training. 
OFFTRAIN—Sound movies for teach- 
ing leadership techniques. 
SHOCKACTION—A new program for 
training armor crewmen. 
REPAIR—Improved maintenance 
training for radio repairmen. 
RaDAR— Training more proficient 
radar mechanics in shorter time. 





DR. MEREDITH P. CRAWFORD is Director, 
Human Resources Research Office, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
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P. Crawford 


THE George Washington Uni- 
versity Human Resources Research 
Office, best known as HumRRO, 
represents a unique combination of 
military and scientific skills. Since 
the Department of the Army award- 
ed the initial contract to the Uni- 
versity in 1951, there has been a 
steady growth in effectiveness of 
this cooperative relationship. 

The contract, which sets forth 
the basic research and development 
mission of HumRRO, is monitored 
by the Human Factors Research 
Division in the Office of the Chief 
of Research and Development, De- 
partment of the Army. In essence, 
HumRRO’s function is to help im- 
prove the soldier manning the hard- 
ware. 

United States Continental Ar- 
my Command (USCONARC) is 
the chief user of HumRRO re- 
search products. Military command 
of HumRRO field units is vested 
in USCONARG, particularly the 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Operations, Plans and Train- 
ing. This insures that HumRRO 
personnel are kept aware of urgent 
operational requirements and prob- 
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lems, and helps pave the way for 
the utilization, on a day-to-day ba- 
sis, of HumRRO’s research results. 

Technical advice on doctrine 
and technique is readily available 
through a constant and close rela- 
tionship between HumRRO and 
the various Army Centers—Infan- 
try, Armor, Air Defense, Aviation. 
This provides an invaluable work- 
ing partnership for better assessing 
the validity of assumptions on 
which a particular research task is 
based. ' 

A good example of this working 
relationship is found in the current 
Task RIFLEMAN—a project to in- 
crease the combat efficiency of the 
light weapons infantryman. Near- 
ly 60 military personnel have been 
assigned to the Infantry Human 
Research Unit at Fort Benning. 
They offer doctrine, guidance, ca- 
dre, and subjects for the research. 
The result—revolving around the 
introduction of a new family of 
lightweight weapons having a high 
cyclic rate of fire—will reflect the 
Infantry School contributors. 


THE HumRRO research staff is 
made up primarily of experimental 
psychologists. Employing a quanti- 
tative approach, these versatile sci- 
entists seek to isolate important 
dimensions of a problem, deter- 
mine cause and effect relationships, 
and bring out the human factor in 
complex military situations. 

Among the staff, too, are a num- 
ber of social scientists whose special 
background and training enable 
them to determine the nature of 
the soldier’s attitudes, his percep- 
tions, motivations, morale. Hum- 
RRO civilians now number over 
260, with an additional 81 military 
personnel on the staff. 
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Incisive tools of statistical analy- 
sis and experimental design insur: 
that HumRRO research on mil- 
tary problems is as solid and free 
of loopholes as is possible. The 
“mix” of varied technical know- 
how represented on the HumRRO 
staff also includes retired military 
officers, engineers and apparatus 
men, and specialists in reporting or 
graphic arts, who help insure that 
the research results are “packaged” 
for ready use. 
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It is a fact of no small impor- 
tance that day after day, HumRRO 
works in the field with the Army. 
Research is accomplished where the 
problems are, with the people di- 
rectly concerned. The Army’s 
school and field training opera- 
tions both offer laboratories where 
thorough scientific investigations 
are conducted. 

Active duty military officers who 
act as Chiefs of HumRRO’s Hu- 


man Research Units provide guid- 
ance, support and interpretation of 
research results that smooth the 
way for their implementation. ‘They 
insure that HumRRO’s research 
meets the military goals specified 
by Headquarters, USCONARC and 
Headquarters, Department of the 
Army; they provide the military 
support without which HumRRO’s 
field research could never get off 
the ground; and, in the best sense 
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of the word, they “‘sell” HumRRO’s 
research to insure its ultimate use 
by the appropriate ‘“‘consumer.” 

At both the officer and enlisted 
levels, military personnel act as so- 
cial science research assistants, and 
still others contribute special mili- 
tary skills in many fields which 
complement those of the civilian 
staff. Some enlisted men are per- 
manently assigned to HumRRO, 
while others are attached for spe- 
cial duties on specific tasks. 

Through the years,)s HumRRO 
personnel have developed a system- 
atic approach to research in Army 
training that has proved fruitful in 
a variety of areas. In effect, we 
now have a well defined method for 
Army curriculum development 
that permits a quicker and more 
straightforward analysis and solu- 
tion of a whole host of training 
problems. In a typical research ef- 
fort four steps are followed: 

First, we find out what the man 
has to do on the job. Army train- 
ing can miss the mark if planning 
lacks a careful analysis of what the 
soldier must do. 

In the first step, therefore, our 
scientists determine everything per- 
tinent to the man and his job—the 
duties and activities of the soldier, 
the demands made on him, the way 
he meets those demands. This an- 
alysis is not merely a library analy- 
sis from manuals or textbooks. 
Rather, the job activities are identi- 
fied as they are practiced in the 
field—a real life situation. 

In a current HumRRO research 
effort, for example, members of 
Task Ramp have visited Army in- 
stallations throughout the world. 
Their data will provide an exhaus- 
tive analysis of the Army aircraft 
maintenance man’s duties, the 
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Satisfactory Score 


Standard Scores 
(Converted From Average Test Scores) 














Regular Course 
(32 Weeks) 


Experimental Course 
(26 Weeks) 


"In some instances the new program improved 
proficiency despite reduction in training time.” 


problems he encounters, the kinds 
of malfunctions he must remedy, 
his strengths and weaknesses. The 
results—a clearer notion of what to 
teach and how to teach it. 
Second, proficiency measures are 
devised to gauge accurately a sol- 
dier’s ability to perform the job. 
Here HumRRO personnel utilize 
special skills in measuring human 
performance. To keep pace with 
the new technical subjects and 
skills required in today’s Army, 
HumRRO scientists constantly need 
to develop new means of assessment 
of human performance. In the 
process they have devised and 
adapted measures for all kinds of 
military training situations such as 
testing the soldier’s proficiency in 
repairing tanks, operating a Nike 
radar, receiving a Morse Code mes- 
sage, detecting targets from the air, 
and in firing a rifle while masked. 
Third, based on the initial field 
activity analysis, new training 1s 
devised to meet the demands of the 
job. This may entail changes in 
teaching technique, changes in con- 
tent, or wholesale revisions of ali 
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entire training program, both as to 
method and content. 

Fourth, an experiment is con- 
ducted comparing the new experi- 
mental training programs with con- 
ventional training, using the pro- 
ficiency measures described earlier 
as a yardstick. 

In this fashion, HumRRO re- 
searchers determine scientifically 
whether, and how much, we have 
succeeded in improving a specific 
element of Army training. 


THESE four steps have been 
used to advantage in a variety of 
HumRRO research tasks. A good 
example from a well known Hum- 
RRO effort is Task TRAINFIRE. 

This research began when US- 
CONARC, recognizing that the 
rifle had not always been effective- 


ly used in combat, gave HumRRO 
the mission of developing a new 
type of rifle training—one that 
would teach marksmanship under 
field conditions during the first 
four weeks of basic training. 

Since first-hand observation of 
the combat situation was impossi- 
ble at the time, the HumRRO 
TRAINFIRE research team studied 
battle reports and interviewed com- 
bat veterans in order to determine 
as closely as possible exactly what 
the job of the combat rifleman in- 
volved. It was found, for example, 
that the rifleman seldom sees his 
target, that he must depend on 
fleeting indicators, and that he usu- 
ally fires at ranges less than 300 
yards. 

Next, two types of proficiency 
measures were developed—one for 


ACCURATE JOB DESCRIPTION—A BASIC STEP 
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and direct 
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Revision of Interview 

job require- and observa- 
ments lists tion of 300 
experienced 
tank crewmen 














Ancther Comment and Final lists: duties, 
revision evaluation by activities, and 
experienced responsibilities of 
Armor offi- the tank commander, 
cers, Armor gunner, driver, and 


School loader 


























An important element in HumRRO's research is identification of all concrete duties 
required to get the job done. Steps shown here were followed in Task Shockaction. 
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COMBAT PROFICIENCY PROBLEMS FOR THE RIFLE SQUAD 
Daylight ATTACK Test Results 





Conventional 





22% 








TRAINFIRE II 








Average Per Cent of Target Hits by Squad 


Daylight DEFENSE Test Results 





Conventional 





21% 








TRAINFIRE I 








Average Per Cent of Target Hits by Squad 


Daylight COMBAT PATROL Test Results 





Conventional 





15 Hits 





TRAINFIRE II 





30 Hits 








Total hits on a surprise aggressor while 
maintaining fire on the original aggressor target 


Results of Trainfire Il over conventional methods of teaching soldiers to fire rifle 
are graphically shown in various types of tests that were involved. 


target detection and one for field 
firing. 

Then, appropriate training pro- 
cedures in both target detection 
and marksmanship were developed. 

Finally, a field experiment was 
conducted. Equivalent groups of 
trainees were given the experimen- 
tal and conventional training. In 
both detection and firing, the ex- 
perimental groups proved to be su- 
perior. After Army troop tests, 
TRAINFIRE was adopted Army-wide. 


MAJOR contributions of Hum- 
RRO to date lie in the develop- 
ment of a number of experimen- 
tal training programs which, like 
‘TRAINFIRE, are demonstrably supe- 
rior to parallel, conventional ones. 
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Their superiority has been shown 
through the crucial fourth step ex- 
perimental evaluations in which 
excellence of trainee performance 
has been the ultimate criterion. 
In some instances, the new pro- 
gram improved proficiency despite 
a reduction in training time. In 
others proficiency was not dramat- 
ically improved, but the new pro- 
gram accomplished its goal in con- 
siderably less time. 

Whether measured by increased 
proficiency, savings in time, or 
overall costs, or by all three in com- 
bination, the fact remains that 
HumRRO research has led to 
marked improvements in major 
elements of training operations. 

HumRRO’s effort is by no means 
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Task Fighter studies the 
effects of fear stresses, 
the better to prepare 
an individual to face 
rigors of actual combat. 


Matching equipment to 
picture resulted in 25 
percent savings in time 
over conventional meth- 
ods of training. 





Experiment | comparing 
effectiveness of TV in- 
struction showed attain- 
ment of proficiency level 
comparable to standard 
training procedures. 























Soldiers using Trainfire 
methods study action of 
electrically controlled 
"Punchy Pete" that falls 
when hit. 


Newly developed Hum 
RRO course for field rae 


dio repairmen provides 
for follow-up test to de- 
termine retention ability. 


On-site testing of Nike} 


tional program) which} 
utilizes a Training Guide, [7 


operator proficiency re. 
sulted in a new instruc. 





Helicopter pilot's progress in training is eval- 
uated by a member of HumRRO's Task Lift. 
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devoted only to the development 
of new training packages of imme- 
diate applicability. Considerable 
research is concentrated on_por- 
tions of training programs that 
need special attention. 

In other Tasks, the focus of con- 
cern is on training methods. Hum- 
RRO research has clearly shown, 
for example, the importance of 
teaching the soldier in a “function- 
al context”—i.e., shearing away ir- 
relevant theory and teaching prac- 
tical skills in the context of the 
situation in which he will use them 
and the equipment he will face. 

Systematic use also has _ been 
made of the important ‘“knowl- 
edge of results” principle that is 
giving the soldier in training a 
knowledge of “how he is doing.” 
This pays off in motivational divi- 
dends. Motivation has been in- 
creased, too, by showing the trainee 
the relation of each sub-skill he is 
learning to the total job, and by 
making the presentation of the ma- 
terial to be learned more interest- 


The experimental training 
had the desired effect .. . 


ing. These and other approaches 
have been incorporated into a va- 
riety of training programs. 


WHILE some HumRRO work 
seems at first glance to be removed 
from the area of training, in the 
long run it is not. This work is of 
an analytic sort, in which the final 
product is not necessarily a train- 
ing product, but an answer to a 
problem that requires research an- 
alysis. —The answer may have di- 
rect relevance to future training 
innovations by providing a better 
understanding of a human per- 
formance and more careful meas- 
urements of it. Or it may point the 
way to development of hardware 
or training aids, or lead to a va- 
riety of actions related, in some 
way, to soldier performance. 

Good examples of such studies 
can be found in Tasks which de- 
fine the limits of human perform- 
ance under certain specified condi- 
tions. ‘Task ARMORNITE, for exam- 
ple, is concerned with the limits of 
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Conventional 
Training 
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Mean Performance Proficiency 


Soldiers who learned operator tasks using Training Guide made higher scores on 
performance proficiency tests than those taught through conventional procedures. 
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an Armor soldier’s ability to see 
or hear at night. In PROTECT we 
have determined the boundaries of 
soldier proficiency while masked. 
In SPANOCON we are building test 
situations to identify the factors 
which determine the tank com- 
mander’s span of control over sub- 
ordinate elements in his command. 


FINALLY, there is still another 
aspect of HumRRO’s research ef- 
fort—one that cuts across a variety 
of areas. 

Army training, it is recognized, 
must be pointed toward the re- 
quirements of the future. The sol- 
dier must learn to handle new 
weapons; he must have an all-cli- 
mate and all-terrain capability; and 
he must be relatively self-sufficient 
in terms of logistics, communica- 
tion and leadership. 

To keep abreast of these needs, 


HumRRO’s program includes a 


number of research Tasks whicl: 
attempt to anticipate the Army’ 
future training needs. One team. 
for example, is working on the de 
velopment of procedures for an 
ticipating training requirement: 
for future weapons systems. An 
other is surveying human factors in 
military performance in extreme 
cold weather. In such Tasks, ow 
concern is with the soldier of the 
future. 

Whether the job is a convention- 
al one like shooting a rifle, or one 
like tracking a guided missile, 
HumRRO’s work is geared, simply 
enough, to improving the potential 
of the soldier to do his job. After 
he leaves the school or the training 
site, the soldier’s contribution to 
the Army may vary over a wide 
range. The mission of HumRRO 
is to help maximize the contribu- 
tion, to provide the Army with men 
of sure skill and high motivation. 


In current Task NCO, training is designed to give today's 'follower" an understand- 
ing of leadership that will prepare him to lead others tomorrow. 
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L Aap the U. S. Army keeps its eyes ever up and forward in develop- 
ing the materiel, concepts and doctrine of future war—the nuclear 
weapons, the far-flying devastating missiles, Pentomic divisions, Missile 
Commands and the like—it also keeps its eyes on the ground. 

For it is always realized that in the hands of the combat soldier, “that 
lonely man on the battlefield,” lies the ultimate decision, whether it 
be in general war or a localized action. 

Recently the U. S. Continental Army Command revealed an entire 
arsenal of new materiel designed to provide greater fire power, inde- 
pendence of action, added mobility and improved means of communi- 
cation for combat troops. In addition to the items designed primarily 
to allow the foot soldier to move, shoot and communicate under contin- 
ually changing conditions of warfare, some are designed to offer greater 
safety and protection to the individual. 

Also included in this pictorial presentation are combat aids recently 
demonstrated by other Army agencies. 
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With units widely separated, communications will assume continually greate: 
importance to facilitate the commander's control on the battlefield of the 
future. Radios, switchboards, radio relays all have been or are being improved. 
while more efficient reconnaissance methods, weather forecasting, records 
keeping are becoming more necessary, more important. 


PORTABLE RADAR. The "Silent. Sentry" 
(AN/PPS-4, Radar Set) provides infantry 
units with capability of detecting enemy 
at night. Set has been service tested, and 
authorized for issue to infantry units. 


ELECTRONIC WEATHER COMPUTER ar- 
ranged as a battlefield console figures auto- 
matically high altitude weather reports from 
information radioed by balloon-borne weath- 
er station. Dish-shaped antenna tracks bal- 
loon while computers record pressure, humid- 
ity, temperature and windage. 


NEW BINOCULAR. A binocular that may 
be used by personnel or in conjunction with 
filters on vehicle headlights or other infrared 
sources is another device for night target 
detection. 





SUPER-SPEED TELETYPEWRITER — fastest 
machine of its kind—stamps out messages 
at 750 words a minute, ten times faster than 
standard equipment. Here the new device is 
mounted on a radio-equipped jeep as part 
of a unified mobile communications center. 
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DRONE CAMERA. De- 
signed to take accurate, 
low-level pictures of 
enemy movements and 
positions at night, the 
new rugged 15-pound 
KA-28 camera slips easi- 
ly into drone aircraft. 
The drone fires a series 
of brilliant photoflash 
cartridges to expose 
film in the camera, then 
returns and is dropped 
by parachute. 
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RECONNAISSANCE 
DRONE. The _ RP-7I 
drone, carrying a small 
lightweight —_reconnais- 
sance camera; will en- 
able tactical comman- 
ders to observe enemy 
positions and movements 
at a distance. The drone 
is controlled by radio 
and tracked by radar. 
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AIRBORNE COMMUNICATIONS CENTER. De- 
signed to give combat commanders better control 
over widely dispersed troops, the new airborne 
communications center is self contained in a shelter 
housing a complete teletypewriter room with facili- 
ties to service an area hundreds of miles wide. 
Other shelters carry radio, telephone, telegraph. 


HELMET RADIO. New 
helmet radio is designed 
to use sun's rays to ob- 
tain electrical power to 
operate both transmitter 
and receiver up to a 
year. Silicon wafers 
power radio during day- 
light, charge four tiny 
nickel-sodium storage 
batteries for use at night. 








PERSONAL EQUIPMENT-- 


Coarinalag the U. S. ‘Aniy s ens to ape the boat post eq 
its soldiers, new items recently announced are designed for greater safe 
the individual in his daily tasks as well as on a future battlefield. They range 
from devices for detecting air contaminants to armored vests. __ 4 





















LOPAIR DETECTOR. Although not truly an 
item of personal equipment, this infrared 
device for detecting air contaminants as far 
as a quarter of a mile away, is designed to 
provide greater safety for the individual, 

Known as LOPAIR (Long-Path Infra-Red), 
detector head provides infrared light while 
a self-aligning unit returns beam to detector. 




















ULTRA FAST-OPENING PARACHUTE is 
an experimental prototype item intended 
for emergency use at altitudes too low for 
successful deployment of current standard 
chutes, and at air speeds from zero or 
stalling to maximum speed of the aircraft. 
A two-stage pyrotechnic system operates it. 
Tests have been successful as low as 13 feet. 


ONE-SHOT FLAME THROWER. A one-shot 
flame thrower weighing only 27 pounds when 
fully loaded with two gallons of fuel, this 
new item provides the combat soldier with a 
weapon he discards after firing. It is picked 
up by follow-up service units, cleaned, re- 
charged and then used again. 





PORTABLE FLAME 
THROWER. New flame 
thrower, designed to re- 
place standard M2AlI 
model, weighs only 48 
pounds fully loaded with 
4\, gallons of fuel, 
compared to 72 pounds 
for the standard item. 


FUEL HANDLER'S EN- 
SEMBLE provides free- 
dom of action, permits 
maximum dexterity with 
specially designed 
gloves. It includes a 
breathing apparatus 
with a 30-minute supply 
of uncontaminated air. 





BODY ARMOR VEST de- 
signed to replace stan- 
dard MI952A, affords 
protection from small, 
low velocity shell frag- 
ments. A 34 collar gives 
added protection to neck 
and throat area. 


SELF-INFLATING LIFE PRESERVER. Utiliz- 
ing "trapped air" principle, new life pre- 
server (bottom right) weighs less than 3 
pounds, requires no mechanical or chemical 
means of inflation. Hydrostatic pressure 
automatically forces trapped air to the upper 
torso if wearer falls into water. 
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VTOL AIRCRAFT. Constant research is being devoted to VTOL (Vertical Take-Off 
and Landing) aircraft, as in this flying research vehicle recently unveiled which com- 
bines features of the helicopter and conventional plane. Ducted propellers at wing 
tips are set vertically for take off and then are rotated for forward flight, 
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PLASTIC ASSAULT 
BOAT carrying up to 
15 equipped men, has 
been designed primarily 
for hand paddling. It 
also can be propelled 
by outboard motor. 








UTILITY TRUCK quarter- 
ton pilot model has 
four cylinder engine de- 
veloping 71 net horse- 
power, can carry cross- 
country payload of 880 
| pounds or highway load 
of 1,200 pounds at maxi- 
mum speed of 66 mph, 
has cruising range of 
300 miles and fording 
depth (without special 
equipment) of 34 inches. 


PERSONNEL - CARGO 
CARRIER 34-ton truck 
is designed as a general 
personnel-cargo type 
carrier for cross country 
terrain in all weather 
conditions. It can be 
converted into ambu- 
lance or light wrecker. 
Powered by a four-cylin- 
der engine, it has a 
1,500 pound payload, 
sustained speed of 50 
mph, cruising range of 
300 miles. 
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H-37A HELICOPTER, the standard medium cargo helicopter now in use, can carry 
23 combat equipped troops, or up to three tons of cargo, or combinations of these. 















| FIREPOWER-- 
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The ability to lay down swift, accurate fire will be more ifmportant on the 

_nuclear battlefield than ever before. As a result of years of research, new 
hand weapons and others designed to provide heavier blows against both per- 
sonnel and tanks have been developed and now are under production. Along 
with the new weapons goes improved training techniques, such as the Trainfire 
method of rifle instruction, and sighting equipment. i 












MI4 RIFLE will re- 
place the MI (Garand) 
rifle, carbine, the Brown- 
ing Automatic Rifle, and 
the Cal. 45 M3AI_ sub- 

machine gun. Firing the 
| new NATO 7.62mm 
cartridge from a 20- 
round magazine, it is 
superior to the Garand 
in lightness, firepower 
and reliability. It can 
be fired semi-automatic- 
ally or automatically. 






















INFRARED WEAPONS Ff 
SIGHT KIT is now being FF 
tested to replace stand- [7 
ard Sniperscope. Provid- 
ing a means of engaging 
a target at night with fF 
no visible light source, it FF 
may be adaptable to au- fF 
tomatic rifles, machine fF 
guns, rocket launchers 
or recoilless rifles. It f 
weighs 10 pounds com- 

pared to 27 for the 

standard set, has more 

than double the range 

of Sniperscope. 
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106MM RECOILLESS RIFLE providing anti-tank protection for the Infantry can be 
mounted on a modified !/4-ton truck, personnel carrier or the Mechanical Mule. It is 
equipped with caliber .50 semiautomatic rifle for spotting, has effective maximum 
range of 1,200 yards. 


81MM MORTAR. Developed to replace the 
present standard M29 mortar, this experi- 
mental weapon weighs 75 pounds compared 
to 93 for the standard. The mortar now is 
undergoing engineering tests. 





M60 MACHINE GUN. Designed to replace 
the three .30 caliber machine guns now in 
use, the M60 fires the 7.62 cartridge from a 
disintegrating metal link belt at cyclic rate 
of 550 to 600 rounds per minute. It is air- 
cooled, has quick barrel-change feature, re- 
quires no headspace adjustment, is lighter 
and more reliable than those it will replace. 











Increased interest rates make Series E 


SAVINGS BONDS BEST BUY 


A Statement by 


THE HONORABLE WILBER M. BRUCKER 


S ewe magic vision of America as 
the land of freedom, which has 
inspired countless millions, has re- 
mained a reality through the years 
because it has been sustained by 
the lives, fortunes, and industry of 
the American people. Today, as in 
the past, Americans have an op- 
portunity to share in supporting 
their Nation in every possible way. 
Many are already making a major 
contribution by serving in the 
Armed Forces. But whether in or 
out of uniform, every American 
ought to take maximum advantage 
of the golden opportunity to share 
in America through regular invest- 
ment in United States Savings 
Bonds, 

The President, under new legis- 
lation passed by Congress, has au- 
thorized an increase in interest 
rates on Series E United States Sav- 
ings Bonds from 314 percent to 334 
percent. This increase makes these 
great investments in the future of 
our country more attractive than 
ever before. 

In urging the widest possible 
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Secretary of the Army 


public purchase of savings bonds, 
President Eisenhower has empha- 
sized that each purchaser is pro- 
viding not only for his Nation’s 


APRA 
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defense but also his own personal 


security. 


How is our Nation helped by & 
sale of savings bonds? Today, we § 
are opposed by the heavily armed, f 
resourceful, and implacable Com: — 
munist conspiracy, which has re- f 


peatedly stated that its basic aim 


is to spread Communism through: f 
out the world, destroying every- f 
thing which stands in its way, in- f 
cluding—and most particularly— f 


the United States. 


To defend ourselves against this f 
threat, our Nation must have mon.- ff 


ey to purchase everything necessary | 


to equip and maintain fighting 
forces adequate to defend America 


against Communist aggression. Pur- 


g 


chase of savings bonds furnishes an | 
important part of the money Amer- f 


ica needs. 
The purchase of Savings Bonds 
is good for each of us individually 


because it increases our own finan: | 
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cial security. Regular investment 
in savings bonds is a splendid way 
to develop a habit of thrift which 
will be of immense advantage 
throughout life. Savings will help 
provide for many future needs— 
education, for example, or the 
home we have dreamed about. Sav- 
ings bonds are bulwarks against 
emergencies which might be dis- 
astrous to our future happiness. 
Because both the principal and 
the interest on savings bonds are 
guaranteed by the United States 
Government, we can be sure that 
all of our money will be available 
when we need it. By participation 
in a savings bond deduction pro- 
gram, we can assure that our sav- 
ings will be automatic and regular, 





thus eliminating the uncertainty as 
well as the inconvenience of special 
trips or waiting in line to make 
savings deposits. 

There are no fees for purchase 
or redemption of savings bonds. 
There are no fees for replacement 
of lost, stolen or destroyed bonds. 
Thus, savings bonds provide a com- 
bination of investment advantages 
found in no other security or sav- 
ings program. 

One of life’s greatest rewards is 
the privilege of giving security to 
those we love. Regular purchase of 
Saving Bonds enables us not only 
to gain this satisfaction but also the 
additional one of sharing in the 
future of America, and helping to 
strengthen her power for peace. 





—Keeping Current With the 


CONTEMPORARY MILITARY READING PROGRAM 


A synopsis of selected books included in the 
Army Contemporary Military Reading List of 
professional interest to Army members. 








COMBAT ACTION IN KOREA by Russell A. Gugeler, Association 


of U.S. Army, 1954, 260 pp. $5. 


Discussing strategy, cost in men and equipment, errors made and possible remedies, 
the author presents a readable report of what happened in various Korean battles 
and how the U. S. Army performed there. 


MILITARY POLICY AND NATIONAL SECURITY, edited by Wil- 
liam W. Kaufman, Princeton University, 1956, 274 pp. $5. 


Eight essays by Professor William W. Kaufmann, Gordon A. Craig, Roger Hils- 
man, Klaus Knorr discuss various strategic doctrines, America’s coalitions and 
alliances. These essays by authors connected with Center of International Studies 
are based on the Center’s program of research on problems of defense and 


national security. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND FOREIGN POLICY by Henry A. Kissing- 


er, Harper, 1957, 455 pp. $5. 


This discussion of development of nuclear weapons and their effect on military 
strategy and foreign policy reflects Dr. Kissinger’s work over a period of 18 months 
with a group of experts organized by Council on Foreign Relations. 
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|AMERIONS capacity to survive 
under the threat of another 
war resides in its manpower. Only 
the most careful planning and the 
most efficient utilization of this fun- 
damental resource will insure our 
safety now and in the future. 

Through hard experience, 
marked by near brushes with dis- 
aster, the American people have 
finally almost learned the plain les- 
son of history—that large defense 
forces can only be built and main- 
tained when the Nation is prepared 
to enforce the fundamental obliga- 
tion of everyone to contribute to 
its defense. 

I say we have “almost learned” 
the plain lesson of history. For even 
today, when this Nation faces the 
gravest threat to its existence that 
it has ever faced, there is no short- 
age of proposals which lead Ameri- 
cans into believing that they can 
somehow get somebody else to in- 
sure their survival. 

The myth that the Nation will 
voluntarily spring to arms over- 
night in time of danger persists, if 
slightly weaker than in the past, 
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and in varying forms. Some see as 
a cure-all the outright purchase of 
safety by hiring all the defense 
forces we need. The visionary may 
conceive of the Nation as needing 
only a few technicians who will 
push the proper buttons at the 
proper time. Still another varia- 
tion takes the form of a proposal 
that at least those defense tasks 
which do not require the operation 
of a weapon can be performed by 
8-hour-day, 40-hour-week employees. 


WE as a nation have not fully 
learned the lessons of history—that 
is, not all of us have, and surely 
none of us has learned them com- 
pletely. But perhaps we have 
learned some important things. We 
have learned that we must keep— 
at least right now—*a way to main- 
tain the minimum forces we need. 

On the other hand, we have not 
learned, or we refuse to recognize, 
that in the future we will have to 
depend more and more on the pres- 
ent system, or something like it. 
Also, we have not learned or recog- 
nized completely all the ways in 
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which the present system of en- 
forcing military service contributes 
to the strength of the Nation. 
When we do learn, we will more 
easily accept the measures and 
methods necessary to insure the 
Nation’s security. 


A Motivation to Serve 


TODAY as in the past, America 
produces highly motivated, dedi- 
cated citizens. Service to the Na- 
tion in the Armed Forces is an 
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ideal that attracts many of these 
citizens. No one has to point out 
duty to these men; there is no need 
to prod them into accepting that 
duty. We are indeed a land rich 
in this kind of citizenship. 
Certainly the Armed Forces at- 
tract their share of this kind of 
citizen, to whom many opportuni- 
ties to serve are open. But not 
enough of them ordinarily choose 
the Armed Forces as a career to 
give us the numbers we need. 
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It has been my experience that 
surprisingly few people recognize 
how many men enter the Armed 
Forces largely because if they do 
not, they will be drafted. Many 
who should be most alert to this re- 
lationship sometimes seem unen- 
thusiastic about acknowledging it. 
Perhaps that isn’t surprising. A 
good number of those people who 
are most aware of it—the men who 
“beat the draft” by enlisting, or by 
applying for a commission — find 
other motives they deem more at- 
tractive for explaining, when they 
are asked, why they enter service. 

Americans are not slackers. But 
it is too much to expect that every 
man can be so detached as to rec- 
ognize on his own exactly where, at 
any time, he can best serve his 
society. It is not surprising that, in 
a land of multitudinous oppor- 
tunities, the number who choose 
military careers is considerably 
smaller than the state of the world 
requires we maintain. 

It is right—and it is so, I believe 
—that the great majority of Ameri- 
cans who do not choose military 
careers accept the need to serve in 
the Armed Forces when the Nation 
requires it. And it is in total har- 
mony with our traditions and con- 
cepts that a fair, just, democratic 


system be used to identify the 
men who will serve and to desig. 
nate the time for service in the na 
tional interest. 
The vast majority of men who} 
serve because of the existence 0 
the draft perform their service inf 
good spirit—as a duty of citizen} 
ship they would not freely choose 
at the time it is exacted, but whiclp 
they perform in reliance on thf 
Nation’s determination that theif 
service is needed now. i 
There has been some criticism off 
the Nation’s mobilization policie}) 
on the grounds that the added mof 
tivation to serve supplied by the 
draft is a corrosive force damaging 
to the military service. f 
On the contrary, I believe tha 
the Nation is far better served byf 
the citizen who performs what hep 
recognizes to be a duty, even reluch 
tantly, than by the man who doesif 
job because, for example, he can'if 
afford to turn down the pay. 


EVEN NOW, we haven’t learned 
fully how well our present systenf 
does the primary job it was meatlf 
to do. Nor have we learned conf 
pletely that it is a system ideallf 
suited to a patriotic, democrati( 
citizenry. 

Too few have learned how thf 
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existence of the draft—which re- 
flects a determination of our mili- 
tary manpower needs—has helped 
to build and maintain our reserve 
forces. It induces men to choose to 
perform their service in the re- 
serve. It induces them to remain 
active, contributing to progress in 
unit training. 

Too few have learned how the 
operation of the draft strengthens 
the Nation through deferments for 
essential civilian activity while it 
strengthens the Nation by helping 
to maintain military forces. 

Perhaps even fewer recognize the 
importance of having in existence 
an organization capable in the 
event of nuclear war of contribut- 
ing immensely to the identification, 
location and utilization of the man- 
power which will be needed with- 
out delay when survival is the first 
and primary necessity. 

These all are capacities and func- 
tions of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem. It was essentially this system 
which raised the forces necessary 
for victory in World Wars I and II, 
in Korea, and throughout the con- 
tinuing years of international ten- 
sion. And it will be something very 
much like our present system that 


On reaching age 18, young men register with 
one of 4,000 boards which maintain check on 
how each fulfills his military obligations. 


will facilitate and guide the suc- 
cessful utilization of the Nation’s 
manpower in future crises. 


THE 86th Congress has extended 
the authority to induct men into 
the Armed Forces until 1 July 1963. 
The extension was based primarily 
on a forthright recognition that 
without the prod of compulsion in 
the background, enlistments would 
dwindle and Armed Forces strength 
fall far below the minimum. 

By itself, the continuing need for 
minimum forces of at least the 
present size will require that the 
draft be kept for the foreseeable 
future. The largest armed forces 
which can be maintained without 


Board members decide in 
each case whether man 
is available for service, 
or exempt, or should be 
deferred for reason. 
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compulsion, even under the most 
favorable conditions, is not more 
than 1,500,000. And as standards 
of acceptability are raised, the size 
of the force that can be obtained 
without compulsion shrinks. 


Standby Reserve Role 

ALTHOUGH its primary mis- 
sion is to help maintain Armed 
Service strength, active and reserve, 
the Selective Service System _per- 
forms other functions of salient im- 
portance. Under the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952, the Director 
of Selective Service was given the 
responsibility for determining 
which members of the Standby Re- 
serve can be recalled to duty in 
the event of war or national emer- 
gency declared by Congress. Well 
over 1,500,000 Standby Reservists 
have been reported to the local 
boards under this program. In 
order to maintain current reports 
in the hands of the Services on 
availability of these men, local 
boards must periodically review 
each individual case. 

In determining the availability 
of the Standby Reservist, the local 
board decides whether he should 
be left in his civilian status be- 
cause of work contributing to the 
national strength, or because recall 
would involve extreme hardship to 
dependents. 

This evaluation of where a 
Standby Reservist may best serve is 
a part of the increasingly impor- 
tant channeling function performed 
by Selective Service. Every classifi- 
cation action taken by a local board 
on any one of the more than 21,- 
(00,000 registrants involves a de- 
cision of how an individual may 
best serve the Nation. 

Our concept of service is chang- 
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ing and must continue to change. 
Wartare, cold or hot, grows more 
complex as society grows more com. 
plex and as technology advances. 
‘Loday, certain activities are vital 
to the cold war which were un- 
precedented in World War II or 
Korea. Skills and abilities we dis- 
count today in measuring oui 
strength may be critical tomorrow. 
The men behind the man behind 
the gun constantly increase in num- 
ber. The men who serve without a 
gun or a uniform also increase in 
number. These are the considera- 
tions that guide local boards in 
their decisions, as they guided Con- 
gress in providing authority fon 
deferments and exemptions. 


THE Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act specifically re- 
quires that an effective national 
economy be maintained in the 
process of selecting men for mili- 
tary service. Congress also declares 
in the Act that national security 
requires “the fullest possible utili- 
zation of the Nation’s technologi- 
cal, scientific, and other critical 
manpower resources.” 

Young men are influenced to 
enter and remain in specialized 
fields of study, in critical occupa- 
tions, in many activities vital to 
the national health, safety and in- 
terest by deferments and the pros- 
pect of deferment from military 
service. It is as essential to nation- 
al defense that vital civilian activi- 
ties be manned as it is that the mili- 
tary forces be maintained. It is es- 
sential that potentially important 
skills of our people be developed. 

It is true that civilian work of 
importance performed by a man 
while deferred from military serv- 
ice does not relieve him of the obli- 
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sation to serve in uniform. On the 
contrary, the deferment advances 
ihe age at which the military obli- 
gation ends from 26 to 35. But only 
when the military necessity is clear- 
iy primary will such an older skilled 
man serve in the Armed Forces. 

We are now recognizing service 
in defense and out of uniform. 
How far and in what directions 
this recognition may extend is im- 
possible to predict. But such civil- 
ian service is vital to the Nation. 
The possibility of induction does 
much toward insuring that such 
service will be performed. 

It is difficult to estimate the im- 
portance of the draft law in thus 
influencing the proper utilization 
of manpower. The Selective Serv- 
ice System is the only agency this 
Nation now has to influence men 
to contribute to defense—either by 
military service or by activity vital 
to the Nation, for which defer- 
ments may be granted. 


OTHER functions of Selective 
Service organization are of value 
in the event of ultimate emergency. 
Every young man registers with a 
local board. ‘Thereafter, records 
are kept on him throughout the 
period of his military obligation 
and beyond. The 4,000 local boards 
thus maintain a constant inventory 
of the Nation’s manpower resource. 
Such an inventory is indispen- 
sable for any rapid expansion of the 
Armed Forces, in time of emer- 
gency or widespread catastrophe. 
This inventory is not centralized; 
it is maintained by the local board 
in each community and includes 
the men that area must rely on for 
the many survival tasks that would 
follow nuclear attack. 
Each local board is expected to 
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Physical and mental examinations determine 
acceptability of selectees, above, and those 
meeting the strict standards are sworn in. 





















































Hundreds of local board clerks have received 
certificates of appreciation from the Armed 
Force for aid given to the recruiting services. 
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function by itself if isolated. It will 
be able to furnish manpower and 
manpower information to any 
authorized user, civilian or mili- 
tary, in the event of disaster. And 
every element of the System, in- 
cluding local boards, engages in 
drills and prepares plans to insure 
its survival and ability to operate. 

As has been seen, maintenance 
of the minimum active and reserve 
forces necessary for defense is im- 
possible without a Selective Service 
System. And even if the needs of 
the Armed Forces are met entirely 
by enlistments, it will still be neces- 
sary to retain the prospect of induc- 
tion as a stimulus to enlistments. 

If the size of the Armed Forces 
is reduced and the standards of 
skills increased, some method of in- 
ducing skilled men to serve will be 
necessary. There are fewer of these 
men and the competition for their 
services is keener. 

In the remote event that some 
hitherto undiscovered means of 
maintaining a truly volunteer force 


is devised, there is still the un 
known future to consider. Could 
the Nation afford to dismantle a1 
organization with proven capabili. 
ties, which might mean our surviv- 
al, but which could not be reestab- 
lished after a disaster? Can any 
community afford to disband the 
fire department and sell the fire 
engine after every blaze? 


A Tested System 


UNTIL the world returns to a 
state promising some degree of 
peace—a possibility which, regret- 
fully, I cannot foresee—it will be 
foolhardy even to consider aban- 
doning the tested Selective Service 
method of keeping our defense 
adequate and of mobilizing our full 
strength if needed. We must always 
be prepared to require everyone to 
do his utmost for his own and the 
Nation’s survival. And we must be 
certain that our possible enemies 
know that we are so prepared. 

The unique organization of the 
Selective Service System typifies the 


In World War I, left, and in 1940, names were drawn by lot, in contrast with today, 
when order of selection for induction is determined by man's birth date. 





»reparedness this Nation must 
»aintain. Through its local boards 
very community in America has 
«nm active role in defense. Not only 
oes every community send its men 
() serve, but the community itself 
sclects them. 

More than 40,000 patriotic, dedi- 
cated citizens — members of local 
hoards, appeal boards, advisors and 
H aids—serve without pay to make 
America’s mobilization system 
work. These unpaid civilian em- 
ployees make up more than 85 per- 
cent of the total Selective Service 
force. Their work contributes sig- 
nificantly to the Nation’s strength. 

The System and its success are 
not accidental. The present local 
civilian “grass roots” method of 
mobilizing our manpower resources 
is a direct development from the 
failures and near disasters experi- 
enced under the federally con- 


trolled, militarily-operated Civil 
War draft. It has been refined and 
perfected by experience in World 
War I, by long and detailed plan- 
ning between the wars by the Joint 
Army and Navy Selective Service 
Committee, and by the strains and 
demands of World War II. 


FROM Colonial days, when more 
than 600 separate enactments com- 
pelled military service, down to the 
present day, Americans have recog- 
nized the universal obligation of 
those who are able to contribute to 
the Nation’s defense. Almost con- 
tinuously since 1940, the Selective 
Service System has insured the 
manning of our defense establish- 
ment. So long as we need large 
Armed Forces, Selective Service 
also will be needed to maintain the 
strength and preparedness of our 
armed services, active and reserve. 





A Lesson from History 


“It was not the military power of the barbarian hordes hammering 
at the gates of Rome which brought down to dust that civilization which 


had stood for a thousand years. 
enemy finally attacked. 
people had deteriorated. 


Rome was finished long before the 
It was finished because the character of its 


“Those who should have been caring most about preserving the 


integrity of their civilization were more concerned about the pursuit 
of pleasure. They committed themselves to complacency, laziness, and 
rich living. They forgot the ideals of courage, industry, and morality 
which had made Rome master of the known world. When there were 
rumors of trouble they assured themselves that it was no concern of 
theirs—the legions would take care of it—and turned once more to the 
banquet and the bath. 

“Rome fell because the individual Roman citizen forgot his own 
unshirkable moral and physical responsibility for the defense of the 
state, not only on the battlefield but in every aspect of life. 


“Let us take heed of history.” 


Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker, 
before the Chamber of Commerce, 
Kansas City, Missouri, 14 January 1959. 
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How the Army Scientific Advisory Panel 


helps in 





Colonel Jackson E. Shirley 


— Arthur, according to an- 
cient legend, maintained the 
wizard Merlin at his beck and call 
to advise and to cast his magic. To- 
day the U. S. Army has available 
an advisory panel of the Nation’s 
top-notch scientists, whose knowl- 
edge and accomplishments in the 
scientific realm would dazzle and 
amaze even the most accomplished 
of the old-time men of magic. 

These scientists and technologists 
render advice on methods of achiev- 
ing superiority of weapons and 
equipment in what Sir Winston 
Churchill once termed the “Wizard 
War’—the art of applying science 
and technology to combat prob- 
lems. This form of warfare is not 
only important but actually vital 
in the age of satellites, space ve- 
hicles and atomic means of warfare 
at supersonic speeds. 

Reflecting a determination to 
advance its scientific and technol- 
ogical superiority, the Army direct- 
ly employs thousands of scientists, 
engineers and technicians, military 
and civilian; it also calls on other 





COLONEL JACKSON E. SHIRLEY, General 
Staff, is Chief, Technical Liaison Office, Of- 
fice of the Chief of Research and Develop- 
ment, Department of the Army. 
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WAGING THE WIZARE 


thousands in research and develop- 
ment work in universities and in- 
dustry. A Chief Scientist sits at the 
elbow of the Army Chief of Re-. 
search and Development, alongside 
the Chiefs of the Technical Serv- 
ices, and often with commanders of 
field research and development in- 
stallations. 

Providing overall support to this 
effort, the Army in addition has 
available the services of the ‘“Wiz- 
ards,” the Army Scientific Advisory 
Panel (ASAP), established by the 
Secretary of the Army in 1951. The 
Panel membership of about 60 has 
included many of the Nation’s most 
distinguished scientists and indus: 
trialists, all serving on a voluntary 
basis. —The majority serve without 
pay. All devote a great deal of their 
valuable time to the patriotic job 
of insuring that science and tech- 
nology play well their vital role in 
keeping our Nation strong. 


Specialized Fields 


THE Panel is divided into eight 
subpanels, each concerned with 
one specialized area of the broad 
Army Research and Development 
effort—any one of which would 
overwhelm the imagination of an 
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ancient Merlin. These areas are 
air mobility; chemical, biological 
and radiological warfare; commu- 
nications and electronics; environ- 
mental research; firepower; ground 
mobility; human factors; manage- 
ment of research and development. 

A Chairman heads the Panel 
while at the head of each of the 
subpanels is a chairman noted in 
his special field, assisted by others 
who have attained pre-eminence. 
Each subpanel also has a military 
consultant and staff assistant. 

Panel Chairmen have included 
such famed personages as Dr. James 
R. Killian, Jr., President of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of ‘Technology 
and until recently President Eisen- 
hower’s chief scientific adviser; Dr. 
Frederick L. Hovde, President of 
Purdue University; and Mr. Rich- 
ard S. Morse, former President of 
the National Research Corporation 
and now Director of Army Re- 
search and Development. In his 
present assignment, with authority 
and responsibility in the R&D field 
equivalent to that of an Assistant 
Secretary of the Army, Mr. Morse 
continues to work closely with the 
Panel. 

Present ASAP chairman is Dr. 
James McRae, a Vice President of 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, and Coordinator 
of Defense Activities for the Bell 
Telephone System. He also has 
served as a Vice President of West- 
ern Electric Company and Presi- 
dent of Sandia Corporation, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. Vice chair- 
man of ASAP is Dr. Richard C. 
Furnas, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. 

The various subpanels have, 
through the years, provided many 
specific recommendations which 
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have had significant bearing oi 
planning, doctrine, research pro}- 
ects, and on actual production of 
materiel now in use or planned for 
production. 

Some of the recent unclassified 
recommendations of the Subpanel 
on Air Mobility deal with future 
R&D requirements in slow speed 
flight, Vertical Takeoff and Land- 
ing (VTOL) and Short Takeoif 
and Landing (STOL) | aircraft; 
navigation systems for short-range 
low altitude aircraft, and opera- 
tional research studies covering 
local, limited war airlift. 

The Subpanel on Chemical, Bio- 
logical and Radiological Warfare 
recommendations have been con- 
cerned with methods of delivery 
and dissemination of chemical and 
biological warfare agents, and pro- 
tective clothing. It also has recom- 
mended a greater R&D effort in 
the field of incapacitating agents, 
whose nature indicates the possi- 
bility of making warfare more 
humane. 

Recommendations of the Sub- 
panel on Communications and 
Electronics have ranged from com- 
bat surveillance equipment to use 
of automatic data processing sys- 
tems to compute ammunition sup- 
ply data or even the pay and allow- 
ances of troops. 


IN the area of Environmental 
Research, the appropriate Subpanel 
has pointed out that the Army’s 
emphasis on the possibility of 
limited warfare increases the signifi- 
cance of environmental factors; ac- 
cordingly, it recommended that a 
continuing and systematic evalua- 
tion be made of world-wide ad- 
vances in various scientific fields 
bearing on capabilities of operat- 
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ing in Arctic, desert and tropic 
environments. 

The Subpanel on Firepower has 
u:ged early production and deploy- 
ment of Nike-Zeus, devopment of 
a “family” of surface-to-surface mis- 
siles, and modernization of fire- 
power, especially for limited war. 

The Ground Mobility Subpanel 
has been concerned with the Army’s 
Overland Train, with a new vapor- 
cycle engine, and an automatic 
welder for pipe lines. 

Such problems as combat leader- 
ship, officer evaluation, manpower 
assessment and human factors en- 
gineering have been the concern of 
the Subpanel on Human Factors. 

A recent report of the Subpanel 
on Management of Research and 
Development concluded that the 
Army Research Office must antici- 
pate scientific development needs 
by continuously projecting desired 


capability requirements in terms of 


the “state of the art.” This sub- 
panel will assist the Army Research 
Office in efforts to accomplish this 
mission of “anticipation.” 

While the eight subpanels are 
the usual working groups of the 
Army Scientific Advisory Panel in 


their assigned areas, much work is 
accomplished outside this frame- 
work. The entire Panel conducts 
meetings every spring and fall, and 
the Executive Committee meets fre- 
quently. At the same time, ad hoc 
groups are organized for special 
tasks. All members are kept in- 
formed through a quarterly News 
Letter, while individual members 
maintain a continuing exchange of 
information among themselves and 
with their military consultants and 
staff assistants. Any single member 
can be a one-man task force. 


Army Problems Considered 


THEME of the two meetings 
each year is always closely related 
to current Army trends. An illu- 
minating example is the April 1959 
meeting at Asbury Park, New Jer- 
sey, when the theme was “Army Re- 
search and Development for Limit- 
ed War.” Panel members heard 
briefings on Soviet activities in 
many fields; the Army’s technical 
intelligence problem; recent devel- 
opments in physical and mental in- 
capacitating agents; satellite and 
Space activities; progress and prob- 
lems in Army communications; and 


Pictured at annual spring meeting of Army Scientific Advisory Panel is Richard S. 
Morse, now Director of Army Research and Development, who succeeded Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Martin, center. At right is Dr. James W. McRae, now chairman of ASAP. 
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meteorology, upper air, semi-con- 
ductor and device research. Panel 
members also usually tour one or 
more Army facilities during each 
meeting. 

At the close of each meeting, the 
Panel submits to the Army a num- 
ber of important recommendations 
concerning scientific areas of en- 
deavor in which advances in the 
state of the art justify changes in 
emphasis on research and develop- 
ment activities. 

For the 1959 fall meeting sched- 
uled 4-6 October at Fort Monroe, 


Virginia, Panel members will see 
at first hand the Army combat de. 
velopments program and recent 
field test results. The Annual 
Spring Meeting in April 1960 at 
Dugway Proving Ground, Utah, 
will give Panel members the op. 
portunity to observe actual testing 
of latest chemical warfare agents 
and to view the biological warfare 
test area and facilities. 


WHILE ASAP recommenda. 
tions are concerned with such as. 
pects of the Wizard War as atomic 
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firepower, ballistic missiles, talking 
sitellites, they also are intensely 
concerned with the less dramatic 
hut highly practical items of direct 
wnd personal concern to the fight- 


ing man — improved protective ' 


clothing, simplified engines, the 


special requirements of the soldier 
in combat under any environment- 
al condition. 

Far from being ivory tower 
dreamers, the ASAP scientists are 
hard-headed realists. They deal 
with top secret matters and with 
unclassified matters; they focus not 


only on the fighting man’s weap- 
ons and equipment, but on the 
man himself, his comfort and well- 
being. 

So, whether it may be a matter 
of providing the combat soldier 
with good boots, protective cloth- 
ing and a tasty hot meal in the 
field or a flying platform, ballistic 
missile or an atomic weapon, the 
Army Scientific Advisory Panel 
with its 60 “Wizards” brings brains 
that money can’t buy to bear on 
any Army problem. As a result, 
the Army and the taxpayer benefit. 





Dr. Frederick L. Hovde, Pres., Purdue Univ. 


Dr. John E. Vance, Prof. of Chem., New York Univ. 
Dr. Ernst Weber, Pres., Polytechnic Inst. of Brooklyn 


HUMAN FACTORS SUBPANEL 


Dr. William A. Hunt, Prof. of Psychology, Northwestern Univ., (Chairman) 

Dr. Harry F. Harlow, Prof. of Psychology, Univ. of Wisconsin, (Vice Chairman) 
Dr. Roger W. Russell, Exec. Secy., Am. Psychological Assoc. 

Dr. S. Rains Wallace, Jr., Dir. of Research, Life Ins. Agency Management Assoc. 
Dr. Leonard Carmichael, Secy., Smithsonian Institution 

Dr. Ernest J. McCormick, Prof. of Psychology, Purdue Univ. 


CBR SUBPANEL 


Dr. Charles E. Waring, Head, Dept. of Chem., Univ. of Conn., (Chairman) 
Dr. Walter J. Nungester, Dept. of Bacteriology, Univ. of Mich. Med. Sch., (Vice Chairman) 


Dr. Robert T. Haslam, Dir., W. R. Grace & Co. 


Dean W. Albert Noyes, Jr., Prof. of Chem., Univ. of Rochester 

Dr. Ira L. Baldwin, Spec. Asst. to Pres., Univ. of Wisconsin 

Dr. Stanhope Bayne-Jones, Brig. Gen., USA-Ret., Spec. Asst., Dir. Health, Education & Welfare 
Dr. W. George Parks, Head, Dept. of Chem., Univ. of Rhode Island 


ENVIRONMENTAL RESEARCH SUBPANEL 


Yr. Lester E. Klimm, Prof. of Geography, Wharton Sch. of Finance & Commerce, Univ. of Pa., 


(Chairman) 


Dr. Harwood S. Belding, Prof. of Environmental Physiology, Univ. of Pitts., (Vice Chairman) 
Dr. Colin M. MacLeod, Hospital of the Univ. of Pa. 

Dr. William Van Royen, Head, Dept. of Geography, Univ. of Maryland 

Dr. John H. Talbott, Prof. of Medicine, Buffalo General Hospital 

Dr. Frederick R. Wulsin, Prof. Emeritus, Tufts Univ. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS SUBPANEL 


Dr. Andrew Longacre, Dir., Def. Syst. Labs., Syracuse Univ., Research Corp., (Chairman) 
Dr. Donald G. Fink, Dir. Research, Philco Corp., (Vice Chairman) 

Dr. W. R. G. Baker, Vice Pres. for Research, Syracuse Univ. Research Corp. 

Dr. William L. Everitt, Dean of Engr., Univ. of Ill. 

Dr. Joseph M. Pettit, Dean, Sch. of Engr., Stanford Univ. 

Dr. William Shockley, Dir., Shockley Transistor Corp. 

Dr. Ralph Bown, Ret’d Dir. and Pres. of Research, Bell Tel. Labs., Inc. 

Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, Dir., Research Electronics Lab., Mass. Inst. of Tech. 
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gineering Command, 


ERV <> 
‘HE SOLDIER 


Major General Charles G. Calloway 


UARTERMASTER support 
Q for the Pentomic Army begins 
at the Quartermaster Research and 
Engineering Command. 

From its headquarters in Natick, 
Massachusetts, the Command di- 
rects and guides the effort of 1500 
scientists, technicians, and support 
personnel who apply their knowl- 
edge and skills to the development 
of new and improved food, cloth- 
ing, and equipment for Army com- 
bat and service forces. 


The Command includes— 

@ Quartermaster R&E Center 
Laboratories, located with Com- 
mand headquarters at the U. S. 
Army Quartermaster Research and 
Engineering Center in Natick; 

@ Quartermaster R&E Field 
Evaluation Agency, which carries 
out field testing of items from head- 
quarters at Fort Lee, Virginia; 

@ Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed 
Forces, in Chicago; and 

@ Quartermaster Radiation 
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Planning Agency, in Washington, 
D. C., which is concerned with the 
planning, construction and opera- 
tion of the U. S. Army Ionizing 
Radiation Center. 

Quartermaster research and en- 
gineering is a world-wide opera- 
tion. Observers from the Command 
are on duty in every part of the 
world where United States troops 
are stationed, sending back reports 
on the effectiveness of Quartermas- 
ter items. The Field Evaluation 
Agency carries out tests in Yuma, 
Arizona, in the Canal Zone, at Fort 
Churchill, Canada, and many oth- 
er places where severe climatic con- 
ditions are encountered. 

Scientists from the Command 
participated in Operation Deep 
Freeze at the South Pole, checking 
on the performance of Quartermas- 
ter-developed clothing and rations. 
Plans are underway to participate 
in the Department of the Army 
Polar Research Development Pro- 
gram in Greenland. 

The Command works closely with 
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the British and Canadian armies in 
the Tripartite Standardization Pro- 
gram, designed to provide supplies 
and equipment which can be used 
interchangeably by American, Brit- 
ish, and Canadian troops. Scien- 
tific information in unclassified 
areas is exchanged with scientists 
and research institutions through- 
out the Free World. 


THE mobility and dispersion 
which are basic to the Pentomic 
concept provide the guidelines for 
Quartermaster research and engi- 
neering efforts. To speed supply 
operations to fast-moving forces, to 
support widely dispersed groups 
cut off from normal supply lines, 
and to protect men and supplies 
from the battlefield hazards of con- 
ventional or unconventional weap- 
ons—these are the problems which 
are being solved by the Research 
and Engineering Command. 

Combat clothing for the Pen- 
tomic soldier is being developed 
under a new concept—the all-pur- 
pose integrated uniform, suitable 
for a wide variety of climatic con- 
ditions, and incorporating a de- 
gree of protection against many 
battlefield hazards. 

Experiments are being made on 
a combined hot and cold weather 
uniform in which the hot weather 


uniform serves as the basic suit for 
cold weather wear. Standard iten:s 
can be added to the basic uniforio 
as climatic conditions require. 

Items required for battlefield 
protection, such as body armor, wi'l 
be compatible with the integrated 
uniform, and it.is foreseen that pro- 
tective characteristics can be built 
into many combat clothing items, 
thus eliminating the need for adc- 
ed garments. 


DEVELOPMENT of special pro- 
tective clothing such as the missile 
fuel handler’s suit and protective 
clothing for firefighters is a respon- 
sibility of the Command. 

The fuel handler’s suit provides 
full protection, under all anticipat- 
ed conditions, for crews handling 
highly toxic liquid fuels for guid- 
ed missiles. The firefighter’s suit, 
made of aluminized kraft paper, 
has performed extremely well in 
tests carried out in conjunction 
with the U. S. Forestry Service. 

The Command is studying a new 
type of footwear construction which 
may reduce the cost of a pair of 
combat boots considerably and 
eliminate much of the need for re- 
pairing boots in the field. This is 
the direct molded sole process, 
which vulcanizes the entire outsole 
and heel directly to the upper. 





MAJOR GENERAL CHARLES G. CALLOWAY 


Quartermaster Research & Engineering Command 
Natick, Massachusetts 


Commanding General 
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riisted scientific and 
rofessional personnel 
ork closely with civil- 
pr scientists in perform- 
g highly technical re- 
perch projects. 


SUPPLIES serve their purpose 
nly when they are in the hands of 
he troops who need them. Ac- 
ordingly, Quartermaster research 
nd engineering devotes much time 
nd effort to the development of 
quipment to handle and deliver 

e food, clothing, POL, and other 
tems for which the Quartermaster 
orps is responsible. 

Aerial delivery is now a supple- 
mentary means of supply and re- 
upply for front-line troops. A ma- 
or objective of the Command is to 
make aerial delivery operations 
more efficient and more economi- 
al. This is being achieved through 
levelopment of improved cushion- 
ng materials. 

Using paper honeycomb, Quar- 
ermaster technologists have devel- 
ped a combat-expendable aerial 
lelivery platform which can be as- 
embled for one-seventh the cost of 

standard platform. The plastic 
ushioning materials can be shipped 
n their unexpanded state, and ex- 
banded or “foamed” in the field 
ust prior to use, thus saving con- 
iderable storage and shipping 
pace. Similarly, paper honeycomb 
an be shipped in its compact form 
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and expanded by a Quartermaster- 
developed machine which is now 
undergoing engineering test. 

A new Quartermaster Rough 
Terrain Forklift Truck, recently 
standardized, can move its full rat- 
ed load of 6,000 pounds through 
water five feet deep and up grades 
of 45 percent. It is well suited to 
the movement of supplies over 
beach areas or other unprepared 
surfaces, and for loading and un- 
loading landing craft. A 10,000- 
pound capacity model also has 
been developed. 

The Quartermaster Corps Bulk 
Fuel Concept — the movement of 
bulk POL as far forward as possi- 
ble, with delivery direct from bulk 
fuel carriers to using vehicles—has 
been greatly advanced by develop- 
ment of a Portable Class III Sup- 
ply Point. With a normal capacity 
of 60,000 gallons, the Supply Point 
can load six 1200-gallon bulk fuel 
carriers while three 5,000-gallon 
tankers are off-loading into the sys- 
tem. The Supply Point reduces the 
turn-around time of bulk fuel car- 
riers, and thus promotes greater op- 
erational ranges for armor and oth- 
er combat vehicles. 
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; “Arctic Test Chamber where temperature 
heat, and the Center produces both, as in the 
Arctic Test Chamber where temperature 
ranges down to —70° F, while... 


. in contrast, expendable firefighter suits 
go through fiery tests and footwear is tested 
in blistering desert sands, below. 


IN THE development of new 
and improved Quartermaster itenis, 
the Command has at its dispoval 
some of the finest scientific equip. 
ment ever constructed for military 
research. 

The Quartermaster Solar Fur. 
nace, largest in the United States, 
is used in the search for materials 
to protect the soldier against the 
thermal radiation of nuclear and 
atomic weapons. It is capable of 
intensifying ordinary sunshine into 
temperatures approaching those 
generated by nuclear blast. This 
is done by concentrating radiation 
from the sun into a focus image 
about four inches in diameter. 

Materials under development are 
placed at this focus to determine 
their behavior under high thermal 
flux. Thus, Quartermaster research- 
ers are not completely dependent 
upon results obtained in atomic 
field trials, which are comparative. 
ly rare and which involve consid. 
erable expense in moving scientists 
and equipment to the test site. 

The Climatic Chambers at the 
Natick Center can reproduce prac. 
tically any climate in the world. 
They are an outstanding labora. 
tory facility for testing clothing, ra- 
tions, and equipment. Electronic 
devices attached to volunteer test 
subjects transmit and record pulse, 
body temperature, respiration, and 
other physiological data which oc 
cur during simulated military sit- 
uations. Using these chambers, 
Quartermaster scientists can make 
many improvements in new items 
before they are subjected to actual 
field tests. In this way much time 
and money is saved. 


IN the past, the Quartermastet 
Corps has placed great emphasis on 
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Recently standardized 
Rough Terrain Forklift 
Truck can move 6,000 
pound load through five 
feet of water and up a 
45 percent grade. 


| the efficient feeding of large bodies 
of troops. In the Pentomic Army, 
however, there is a requirement for 
rations for much smaller tactical 
forces, deployed over hundreds of 
square miles, operating independ- 
ently to a degree little known since 
frontier times. 

To meet this need, the Quarter- 


master Corps has created the con- 
cept of Simplified Food Logistics. 
This is a precooked, dehydrated 
meal, packaged in containers which 
can be used for rehydration, and 
then as a serving vessel for the meal 


itself. Under this concept, troops 
will have adequate, nourishing 
meals which can be easily and 
quickly prepared without trained 
mess personnel and with a mini- 
mum of equipment. Only water 
and heat will be required. 

Two new Quartermaster items 
supporting this concept are the in- 
dividual stove and the cold-weather 
canteen, both now being field 
tested. 

The individual stove weighs only 
one pound, and burns leaded gaso- 
line, the fuel most readily available 


Collapsible tanks and rear mounted dispenser are designed to provide additional 
bulk fuel carriers to speed POL delivery without addition of special vehicles. 




















Solar furnace, above, produces temperatures 
approaching those of a nuclear blast through 
use of some 1,400 square feet of mirrors, right. 


in the field. Its carrying case can 
be used to heat one and one-half 
pints of liquid, or to warm canned 
rations. 

The cold-weather canteen has an 
inner and outer shell of stainless 
steel, and can keep coffee, tea, or 
soup hot for six hours at 40° below 
zero. Its capability to keep the sol- 
dier’s drinking water from freez- 
ing at extremely low temperatures 
fills a long-felt need. 

To meet the needs of the Pen- 
tomic Army, the Quartermaster 
Corps is pioneering the preserva- 
tion of food and other Army mate- 
rial by ionizing radiation. The U.S. 
Army Ionizing Radiation Center, 
now being planned by the Quarter- 
master Research and Enginereing 
Command, will explore the com- 
mercial and economic feasibility of 
this method of preservation. 


EVERY new and improved item 
of Quartermaster supply draws on 
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the basic research program of the 
Command. This basic research, 
concerned with the discovery 0 
new principles and theories, ané 
the generation of original ideas, 
plays a major role in all Quarter 
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raster applied developments. 

Basic research on solid state phys- 
irs leads the way toward improved 
hody armor and better combat 
headgear. Study of the biological 
end biochemical reactions of micro- 
organisms is concerned with find- 
ing ways to prevent tremendous 
amounts of damage caused to mili- 
tary supplies each year. 

Study of basic heat flow princi- 
pies relates to improving thermal 
protection for the soldier. Many 
of the Army’s needs can be best 
met by new materials, developed 
through basic research on plastic 
films, coated fabrics, and chemical 
materials. 


ALSO basic to Quartermaster re- 
search are human engineering stud- 
ies aimed at eliminating incompati- 
bilities between Quartermaster- 
designed items and those supplied 
by the other Technical Services. 


These studies assure that the Quar- 
termaster-equipped soldier is able 
to operate Signal, Ordnance, Engi- 
neer and other equipment without 
interference, hazard, or discomfort. 

Studies on world-wide tempera- 
tures, wind speed frequencies, and 
other militarily significant climatic 
and geographic data by Quarter- 
master scientists provide informa- 
tion on the clothing, equipment, 
and rations suitable for operations 
in all areas of the world at any 
season of the year. To make this 
information readily available, a 
system for machine storage of data 
has been devised. 

Since 1775 the mission of the 
Quartermaster Corps has been to 
provide the best possible food, 
clothing, and individual equipment 
to the American soldier. As the 
Army moves into its Pentomic Age, 
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Individual stove weighs one pound, uses ordi- 
nary gasoline to provide a compact, light 
means of providing the soldier with hot food. 


the Quartermaster Research and 
Engineering Command must play 
a vital role in assuring that the 
Quartermaster Corps will be even 
more effective in the future. 
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Community relations 
in Sixth U.S. Army 


Colonel Harold C. Lyon 


OE OF the unique features of 
the United Nations headquar- 
ters in New York City is the system 
used to translate simultaneously the 
remarks of a member delegate from 
his own language to those of all 
member nations. This rapid, effi- 
cient system ensures that there is no 
misunderstanding in meaning or 
intent—a factor vitally important 
in international relations. 

In much the same manner, the 
Army’s community relations pro- 
gram is designed to translate for 
the American public the importance 
of their Army—its strength, capa- 
bilities, problems, personnel and 
requirements, present and future. 





COLONEL HAROLD C. LYON, Infantry, is 
Information Officer, Headquarters, Sixth U.S. 
Army. 
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The phrase “grass roots” is often 
heard in this connection. To tell 
the Army’s story effectively and to 
earn community respect and conf: 
dence it is essential that the Army 
message penetrate to the last indi: 
vidual in the smallest village 
throughout the breadth of this vast 
region. 

The Sixth U. S. Army area com 
prises the states of Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Califor. 
nia, Nevada, Utah and Arizona. 
The terrain varies from the soaring 
mountains to broad deserts and it 
population density from sparsely 
settled states such as Nevada and 
Montana, to the largest metropoli 
tan areas. 

In many areas the Army’s sol¢ 
representative is a recruiter or 2 
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Reserve or Army National Guard 
organization. The recruiter, the 
advisers on duty with Reserve and 
National Guard units, and the offi- 
cers and men of these units are key 
individuals, interpreting the Army 
to the public and acquainting them 
with the Army’s achievements. In 
many localities, they embody Army 
community relations. 

Community relations, it may be 
said, consists of everything a mili- 
tary person says or does. There can 
be no doubt but what someone will 
be influenced or will form an im- 
pression, good or bad, as the result 
of any action, word, or even the 
appearance of a military man. 

At Headquarters Sixth Army, it 
is generally accepted that good 
community relations is the mission 
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of all divisions: Public Information 
Division has its Press Branch, Radio- 
TV Branch, and Home Town News 
Branch. Troop Information Divi- 
sion has responsibilities for the in- 
ternal information program. Com- 
munity Relations Division, with its 
staff of one officer, one information 
supervisor and two information 
specialists, it is recognized, could 
not alone carry the entire load of 
earning community confidence. 


APART from the guidance con- 
tained in appropriate Department 
of the Army regulations and circu- 
lars, there is no specific community 
relations document promulgated as 
such by Headquarters Sixth Army. 
Because of the vast area involved 
and the variety of conditions en- 
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Where Grass Roots Find Common Ground 





countered, it becomes necessary to 
tailor the community relations pro- 
gram individually for each specific 
area. 

To pursue this objective, the 
Community Relations Division has 
published a brochure for guidance 
of information personnel and all 
others concerned with the program. 
The brochure describes a represen- 
tative community relations pro- 
gram as conducted in this head- 
quarters, with guide lines adapt- 
able to all areas. 

Each local information officer is 
encouraged to organize his program 
to fit his own area and specific con- 
ditions. In addition, frequent use 
is made of the bi-monthly Sixth 
Army Information Officers’ Bulle- 
tin, normal channels of correspond- 
ence and inspections to keep a fin- 
ger on the pulse of operations. 


The Program in Action 


PERHAPS one of the most effec- 
tive methods of reaching the aver- 
age citizen is through the medium 
of exhibits, displays and demon- 
strations. Besides introducing the 
public to Army equipment and ca- 
pabilities, it brings the local citi- 
zenry into contact with representa- 
tive young men of the Army who 
are manning these displays and ex- 
hibits. The U. S. Army Exhibit 
Unit, Cameron Station, Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, is of great help in 
furnishing traveling exhibits in- 
cluding missiles, models and satel- 
lite displays. 


ANOTHER excellent source of 
exhibit material is found in close 
relationship with industry, especi- 
ally that segment engaged in prime 
defense contracts. In Sixth Army 
Area, Douglas, Westinghouse, Gen- 
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eral Electric, United States Steel, 
Philco, Varian Associates, and Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory, California 
Institute of Technology, to name 
but a few, have been of great a. 
sistance in supporting the Army 
display program. 

Obtaining a variety of display 
items is only an initial step, how. 
ever. Appropriate areas must be 
found in which to exhibit he 
items. Here it is important to make 
our abilities known, rather than 
waiting for a request for display 
material. Close liaison has been es. 
tablished with the public school 
system, with business, professional 
and civic groups, and with the pub- 
lic relations and display managers 
of major stores. By making all of 
these agencies aware of Army abili- 
ties, and the regulations under 
which displays are provided, a con. 
tinuing market has been found for 
bands, honor guards, and speakers. 


JUST one example, from many 
hundreds, of the results in this area: 
In San Francisco during a nine- 
month period 36 displays and talks 
on Army missiles and space probes 
drew nearly 1,000 enthusiastic let. 
ters from students and teachers in 
city schools. One fifth-grader asked 
if he could sign up for the first in- 
terplanetary trip. A typical letter 
from a school principal stated in 
part, “Everyone became more aware 
of the important role and farsight- 
edness of the U. S. Army. You 
might be interested in a statement ti 
made by a little fellow who attend. 
ed the program, ‘Golly! We saw a 
whole family of rockets!’ ” 


IN THE area of large-scale dem- 
onstrations, only several posts in 
the Sixth Army Area are capable 
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| putting on major weapons and 
uipment demonstrations. ‘Typi- 
«i is the annual Division Day at 
J ort Lewis, Washington, featuring 
2 review with approximately 10,- 
)\0 troops and 300 pieces of equip- 
nent on parade. The history, back- 
»;ound and mission of each major 
unit is described as it passes the re- 
ewing stand. 

Bleachers accommodate 10,000 
spectators. Historical handouts are 
istributed as the spectators are 
seated. Military Police control traf- 
fic and buses are available to carry 
pectators to the firing area three 
miles distant. The hour-long fire- 
power demonstration includes all 
division weapons, and features 
demonstrations of tanks and air- 
raft in action, equipment drops, 
examples of mobility. The day con- 
ludes with a simulated atomic at- 
tack on an objective. 

Division Day, which is staged in 
addition to the normal unit open 
houses and public displays through 
the year, is so successful that a 
losely controlled publicity pro- 
cram is necessary in the Olympia- 

acoma area to insure a turnout 
only as large as the post can accom- 
modate. A Committee from Wash- 
ington State Chapter 1, Association 
of the United States Army, coordi- 
ates advertising in newspapers and 

ith civic and professional groups. 


USE of Army bands, drill teams 
and color guards is another effec- 
ive method of representing the 
rmy before civic groups. Widest 
possible use is made of the Sixth 

. §. Army Band, color guards 
and bands from Forts Lewis, Ord, 
MacArthur and Camp Irwin. As 
prescribed in AR 360-55, no band 


scheduled to appear at a civic func- 
tion without prior clearance by 
professional musician groups. 

To provide advance publicity, a 
press packet is mailed to each re- 
questing agency of an approved 
event, plus a fact sheet on the band 
and, depending on the require- 
ment, a television slide announce- 
ment. Also available are a 15-sec- 
ond and a 30-second sound-on-film 
reel for television spot announce- 
ments. This packet permits each 
sponsor to tailor publicity to local 
needs and conditions. The Sixth 
Army Color Guard routinely ac- 
companies and marches with the 
band in all civic parades. Today 
the various Army bands in this area 
receive many more requests for ap- 
pearances than they can fill. 


Speakers Program 


ALL installations rely heavily on 
military speakers as another effec- 
tive means of placing the Army be- 
fore the public. The Information 
Section, Headquarters Sixth Army, 
sends out a quarterly flyer to all 
business, professional and civic 
clubs in the San Francisco Bay area 
informing them of its speakers’ pro- 
gram and inviting participation. 

Information also is dispatched 
on available films which can be 
shown either alone or in conjunc- 
tion with a speaker. As with bands, 
many more requests for films and 
speakers are received than can be 
filled. Organizations availing them- 
selves of this speakers program in- 
clude Kiwanis, Rotary, Knights of 
Columbus, American Legion, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Chambers 
of Commerce, Merchants Clubs, 
DAR, GAR, Sons of the American 
Revolution, Jewish War Veterans, 
and many others. 
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Sixth U. S. Army Band participation in pa- 
rades and troop reviews effectively repre- 
sents the Army before public, civic groups. 
Here band parades at the Presidio. 


A similar program is successfully 
pursued at the various installations 
throughout the Sixth Army Area. 
As one example, the Information 
Section at Fort Ord maintains a 
current list of qualified speakers 
and circularizes business and pro- 
fassional organizations in its area 
announcing availability of Army 
speakers and films. The post aver- 
ages six speaking engagements a 
month. 

A continuous program of instal- 
lation tours is another effective in- 
strument. Each post manages a 
program in which schools, youth 
groups and civic organizations are 
given a comprehensive tour of the 
post, with qualified personnel de- 
scribing its mission and facilities. 

Schools, youth groups, civic and 
professional organizations receive 
periodic informational sheets de- 
scribing the tour program. Histori- 
cal points of interest on the post, 
Nike battery sites, lunch in a mess 
hall with a unit, and often a week- 
ly retreat parade, are highlights of 
the tours. 

At Fort Ord, each of the basic 
training companies holds open 
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house at the end of the company; 
fourth week of training. Eacli of 
these is attended by several hun. 
dred relatives and friends. Weap 
ons and equipment displays, orien. 
tation by the company commander, 
tour of the area and lunch in the 
unit mess hall are highlights. 













CLOSELY allied with the tow 
program is the support rendere( 
by all our installations to youth 
groups. Typical is Yuma Test Sta 
tion, a small installation about |} 
miles outside Yuma, Arizona, i 
the sparsely settled southwesten 
portion of Arizona. Its ideal loc 
tion on the Colorado River make 
it a frequent starting or stopping 
point for boat trips. 

Very often, groups of Boy Scout; 
Explorer Scouts and other group 
from as far away as Los Angele 
stop at Yuma Test Station, wher 
























































































are 
cafeteria, billeting, swimming pod 4] 
and other facilities are available inf¥ wh 
conjunction with a tour of the post i a] 
Even though a small post and isofy - 
lated, Yuma Test Station does itt} an, 
utmost to represent the Army 2 ize 
the grass roots level. lett 
Ch 
THERE are, however, many por ret: 
tions of the Sixth U. S. Army are} the 
where the only Army post is ai Sto 
Army Depot under the control of sar 
a technical service. The role off sen 
these installations and their activi coc 
participation in the communiti cei: 
relations program is of great value} Sec 
For one example out of many, conf all 
sider the activities at Sharpe Gene thi 
al Depot, eight miles south 9 
Stockton, California, where mili . 
tary personnel number 250 to 50 are 
and civilian workers average 260) me 
Participation by all Depot perf anc 
sonnel in community activities if ten 
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constantly stressed by the Com- 
»vanding General. Many hold posi- 
‘ons of leadership in local veteran, 
ocial, school, church, civic, wel- 
iire, fraternal and professional or- 
vanizations. The Depot even has 


iis own American Legion post. At 
|cast twice a month, tours of Sharpe 
General Depot, nearby missile sites, 
and training centers are conducted 
lor students, educators, business, 
professional and civic clubs. 

Each February, fifty selected Boy 
Scouts are assigned key positions in 
the Depot, serving alongside regu- 
lar personnel in such positions as 
Commanding General, Adjutant, 
Post Engineer, and the like. 

Close liaison is maintained with 
the Chamber of Commerce, Mer- 
chants Association and all local 
civic officials. Names of all super- 
ior performance award recipients 
are forwarded to their Congression- 
al Representative in Washington 
who writes each recipient a person- 
al letter of commendation. 

The liaison between the Depot 
and the local community is epitom- 
ized in a paragraph from a recent 
letter sent by the Greater Stockton 
Chamber of Commerce to the Sec- 
retary of the Army: “Members of 
the Department of the Army in the 
Stockton area are excellent emis- 
saries of the Army and all it repre- 
sents. We are proud of the splendid 
cooperation that this Chamber re- 
ceives, and we pledge to you, Mr. 
Secretary, our continued support in 
all your Department’s activities in 
this area.” 


SCHOOL systems throughout the 
area receive active support by 
means of films, speakers, displays, 
and tours. Close cooperation is ex- 
tended to amateur scientific rocket- 
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Community relations includes such activities 
as Maj. Gen. Carl F. Fritzsche, Commanding 
General of Fort Ord, addressing elementary 
students on anniversary of United Nations. 


eers at Yuma Test Station, Yakima 
Firing Center, Washington, and at 
Fort Ord and Camp Irwin. 

Still another type of grass roots 
community support is rendered by 
Reserve units. An example here is 
X U. S. Army Corps (Res) in the 
Pacific Northwest. Two extensive 
projects were completed last spring 
by Oregon Reservists in support of 
the statewide Oregon Centennial. A 
welcoming stockade—a _ picturesque 
log replica of an early frontier post 
— was constructed on Siskiyou 
Summit south of Ashland, Oregon, 
by men of the 417th Engineer 
Brigade from Medford, Oregon. 
The stockade is the first wayside in- 
formation booth to greet thousands 
of tourists entering Oregon on US 
99. Other Army Reservists of the 
104th Infantry Division from Port- 
land recently devoted 2,500 man 
hours to construction of a 30-inch 
gauge railroad on the Oregon Cen- 
tennial grounds in Portland. 

Not all the contributions of Re- 
serve units may be as spectacular as 
these; nonetheless, each project has 
a definite and beneficial impact on 
its community. During the past 
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winter, men of Companies I and K, 
383d Infantry Division, Caldwell, 
Idaho, eliminated a hazard—an ex- 
posed irrigation ditch—near a local 
grade school. Near Monroe, Wash- 
ington, a Boy Scout camp swim- 
ming beach and pier was repaired 
by Reservists of the 452d Engineer 
Battalion during a weekend drill. 
All such projects are carefully 
screened by the senior Reserve 
headquarters concerned and Head- 
quarters X Corps to ensure that 
they do not interfere with or sup- 
plant civilian employment. 


Division Day at Fort 
Lewis, Washington, fea- 
tures troop review and 
firepower demonstration 
which attracts thousands 
of visitors. 
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Helicopter on downtown 
street in Takoma, Wash. 
ington, helps advertise 
Armed Forces Day pro. 
gram at Fort Lewis. 


Thus, in every aspect, communi- 
ty relations in Sixth U. S. Army 
Area is a going operation, claiming 
the attention and abilities of all 
ranks and categories of active and 
reserve forces. Here the communi 
ty and the Army are synonymous— 
and the closer the contact, the 
greater the understanding of each 
other’s problems and _ missions, 
making the task of the soldier that 
much easier. 
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Silent Sentry” Improved 


A transistorized version of the already 
small portable “Silent Sentry” radar used 
to detect enemy movement under any 
eather conditions has been developed. 
Switching to transistors has cut the set’s 
power requirement in half and made pos- 
sible use of a battery in place of the 
present gasoline generator. The new ver- 
sion was developed under a joint program 
by the Army Combat Surveillance Agency 
and Sperry Gyroscope Company, Great 

eck, New York. 


Infantry Leaders Courses 


Junior officers attending Infantry officer 
leader courses at Fort Benning, Georgia, 
mumbered almost 4,000 during the 1959 
scal year. Included were graduates from 
228 colleges and universities, members of 
all Armed Forces components and stu- 
ents from 10 allied countries. 


Rocket and Missile Roundup 


Distribution has begun by the Army of 
epartment of Defense Fact Sheet 2-F 
Guided Missiles and Rockets,” which in- 
ludes descriptive details on two Army 
rockets and fourteen missiles. These in- 
lude the newest—Shillelagh, which is 
being developed for close-in support of 
troops, and Redeye, the shoulder-fired air 
defense guided missile designed to pro- 
ide defense against low-level air attack. 


est Point Curriculum 


First of a series of modernizations have 
been put into effect in the curriculum of 
the United States Military Academy start- 
ing this academic year. Designed primari- 
ly to expand the basic scientific content of 
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professional interest 


the curriculum, particularly in nuclear 
physics and astronautics, the changes also 
will broaden coverage of the social sciences 
and humanities. Time for the added in- 
struction has been gained by eliminating 
some parts of the old program and re- 
scheduling elements of the vocational in- 
struction in the summer training period 
instead of during the academic year. 


High Speed Cable 


A technique for helicopter use in laying 
a new multi-channel telephone cable at 
speeds up to 100 miles per hour has been 
developed. When the associated telephone 
multiplex equipment now under develop- 
ment is available, it will add new speed 
and versatility to combat forces. 

The new technique employs a compact 
package carrying 10 miles of cable packed 
to prevent snagging at high pay-out speeds. 
The package can be hooked under a stand- 
ard Army helicopter to permit spanning 
bodies of water or difficult terrain. 

The new lightweight telephone cable 
can carry 96 separate two-way conversa- 
tions simultaneously—eight times the pres- 
ent capability of military lines. The new 
development in combat communications 
was achieved jointly by the U. S. Army 
Signal Research and Development Labora- 
tory and International Telephone and 
Telegraph Laboratories, Nutley, N. J. 


Preparatory Course 

The preparatory school course for the 
United States Air Force Academy will be 
conducted annually at the United States 
Military Academy Preparatory School, 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia, and at the United 
States Naval Preparatory School, Bain- 
bridge, Maryland. Preparatory school va- 
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cancies are allocated yearly to members of 
the Armed Forces who meet eligibility re- 
quirements specified in Section B., AFR 
53-10/AR 350-58 dated 31 March 1959. 


Reactor for Medical Center 


Study of effects of nuclear radiation in 
living organisms and treatment of patients 
will be performed by a 50,000-watt nuclear 
energy reactor to be installed at Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center, Washington, 
D. C. Largest atomic reactor available for 
treatment of general hospital patients in 
this country, the 450-ton device will pro- 
duce gamma rays, neutrons and radioiso- 
topes. Atomic International, a division of 
North American Aviation, Inc. Canoga 
Park, California, was responsible for de- 
sign of the reactor. 


Lightweight Container 


Contributing to greater mobility, a new 
lightweight low-cost fiberboard containe1 


is undergoing testing by Strategic Army. 


Corps (STRAC) units. The new contain- 
ers are designed to be packed with organi- 
zational and personnel equipment of 
STRAC units, and kept in constant readi- 
ness for quick movement. The new con- 
tainer with pallet attached provides a 60 
percent reduction in packing and crating 
materials plus savings in time and weight. 
Constructed of weather resistant, triple- 
wall corrugated fiberboard, the reusable 
containers can be readily transported in 
aircraft or slung from helicopters. For 
surface transport, six containers will fit 
into the 365-cubic foot steel CONEX con- 
tainer. 


Distant Target Detection 


Widespread strategic significance for all 
military services is promised from a new 
method of detecting large volumes of 
ionized gas at extremely distant ranges. 
Developed under the name of Project 
Tepee following a combination of scientific 
discoveries by the Office of Naval Re- 
search, the method is based on a new 
kind of radar—High Frequency Ionos- 
pheric Back Scatter Radar. Instead of be- 
ing limited in range in the same manner 
as television, the new method resembles 
radio, using the ionosphere to reflect 
waves sent out by a transmitter. 

When a large rocket is fired, hot gases 
from the exhaust are ionized and reflect 
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radar waves. Putting these facts toge‘her 
led Dr. William J. Thaler of the Offic 
of Naval Research to conceive of the 0. 
sibility of warning of a missile attack by 
these means. Although the method iiseli 
is complicated, equipment required is rela. 
tively simple and inexpensive. It is be. 
lieved that the same basic techniques ‘may 
be used to detect a nuclear explosion 
thousands of miles away. 















Medical History Items 


Individuals possessing military docu. 
ments, records or articles of professional 
and scientific significance, including let- 
ters and photographs relating to activi. 
ties of the present Medical Service Corps 
and any of its predecessors, are requested 
to allow their use in compilation of 1 
history of the U. S. Army Medical Service 
Corps. An appeal for such material has 
gone out from the Medical Service His. 
torical Unit, now engaged in preparing 
the official history. Background material 
concerning establishment of the former 
Sanitary, Medical Administrative, and 
Pharmacy Corps, as well as today’s Medi. 
cal Service Corps is needed. Those who 
desire to assist are invited to send material 
to the Director, Historical Unit 
USAMEDS, Forest Glen Section, Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center, Washington 
12, D. C. The material will be returned 
after duplication or, if the donor so de. 
sires, may be kept on file with the Histori- 
cal Unit. 






























Volunteer Chemical Tests 


Testing new chemical compounds 10 
determine possible military effects is 2 
part of the Army’s volunteer program at 
the Army Chemical Center, where in re- 
cent months more than 400 persons have 
voluntarily exposed themselves to a num: 
ber of new compounds without any harn- 
ful after-effects. The program is headed 
by Dr. Van M. Sim, chief of the Chemical 
Warfare Laboratories clinical research di: 
vision, who subjects himself to new and 
untried chemical agents before testing 
them on other volunteers. In a recent tes 
he sampled a synthesized version of : 
chemical extracted from a rare specie’ 
of mushrooms used for centuries by Mexi: 
can Indians to induce hallucinations. The 
drug has been used recently in treatment 
of the mentally ill. Many new compounds 
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1 tested in this fashion to study 

, roughly their possible uses as chemical 
fare agents, and to learn how to com- 
uses by possible enemy agents. Dr. Sim 
‘ntly was the recipient of the Decora- 
; for Exceptional Civilian Service, the 
1y’s highest civilian award. 


Anti-Missile Planning 


{ooking ahead for the next twenty 
years, a study program to identify new 
approaches to anti-missile defense has 
been established by the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency of the Department 
of Defense Known as GLIPAR—Guide 
Line Identification Program for Anti-Mis- 
sile Research—the Program is part of 
Project Defender, ARPA’s ballistic missile 
defense program. 

GLIPAR is designed to encourage imag- 
inative and bold approaches to defense 
against missiles without being hampered 
by consideration of what may today be 
deemed impracticable. Selected contrac- 
tors will evaluate various defenses, and 
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those showing promise of being useful in 
the next two decades will be reserved for 
further investigation, while those theo- 
retically impossible will be rejected. Fol- 
lowing six months of individual study, 
contractors will unite in common evalua- 
tion of the various approaches, after 
which ARPA will determine which mech- 
anisms may hold sufficient promise for 
further experimentation. 


“Army Reservist” 


Among military journals which welcome 
contributions from military writers is 
Army Reservist, official publication of the 
Office, Chief, Army Reserve & ROTC, De- 
partment of the Army, Washington 25, 
D. C. Published monthly, it has a circula- 
tion of 276,000, prefers articles up to 1,500 
words, takes illustrations. It does not ac- 
cept fiction. Articles are desired on Army 
subjects of national interest to Reservists 
not on active duty. (See “Free-Lancing 
the Military Journals,” October 1959 
DIGEST.) 
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Veterans Day—11 November 


WHEN at 1100 hours on || November 1918 the big guns ceased their rumble and 
quiet settled over the battlefields of World War |, a spontaneous celebration swept 
the United States. In small towns and large cities, Americans staged impromptu pa- 
rades cheered themselves hoarse, rang bells, tooted fire whistles, in a prolonged out- 
burst marking their joy and thankfulness. The following year Armistice Day was pro- 
claimed a national holiday "with solemn pride in the heroism of those who died in 
the country's service and with gratitude for the victory." 

With the passing of years and the advent of World War II and the Korean War, 
Americans came to realize that the concept of military service in the Nation's defense 
was not limited to any one era of history. In 1954 President Eisenhower broadened 
the concept of the holiday, proclaiming it Veterans’ Day—a solemn occasion set aside 
to honor all servicemen, living as well as dead, and the victories they have won in 
all our wars. 

This year once more the Nation will observe two minutes of silence at 1100 hours— 
the time that the guns fell silent on the Western Front—as a mark of respect and 
gratitude to the patriotism of veterans of all our Nation's wars. 

See back cover. 
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